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reproduction suitable for framing available; write on your letterhead. 


Flight, from man-made wings, to the ® 
moon landing, has been a constant NO RTO N 
improvement in technology and 


design. The new Norton Apollo closer 
represents a similar evolution. 


Power adjustment (plus or minus SERIES 7700 CLOSERS 


25%) to tune the closer to its 
environment. An improved rack-and- 
pinion design plus adjustable back- 
check to protect closer and door on 
all types of mounting. Easy application 
with non-handed installation; just 
specify regular arm, parallel arm 

or top jamb. 


Narrow projection for the needs of 
contemporary decor..With covers; in 
anodized bronze, brass or clear 
aluminum; in 67 exotic and native 
woodgrains for job-site finish; plus 
all other popular finishes. 

A new Norton Closer, an evolution 


of closer improvements, for 
today’s architecture. 


NORTON boor closer Division 


372 Meyer Road, Bensenville, Illinois 60106 On Readers’ Service Card, Circle 201 i 468 
Also Available in Canada. 
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CUYAHOGA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Cleveland, Ohio. Honor 
award winner in the 1970 Community and Junior College Design 
program. The complex was honored for “outstanding handling of 

a very limited site in an urban renewal area of the highly 

industrialized city of Cleveland.” Architects: Outcalt-Rode-Kaplan-Curtis. 
General Contractor: Turner Construction Co. Twelve Dover 

Oildraulic and Electric elevators installed in seven buildings 

on the campus by Dover Elevator Co. 
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Dover delivers 


elevators for award-winning architecture 


Performance of award winning caliber helps Dover Ele- 
vators get specified for buildings of outstanding archi- 
tectural design. 


Comparable high-quality and dependability are provided 
by Dover in both Oildraulic® and Electric elevators. You 
can combine the two types for maximum efficiency and 
economy, while dealing with a single elevator supplier. 


Dover Oildraulic elevators, with speeds to 200 feet per 
minute and travel through six floors, are unexcelled in 
the low-rise field. For 30 years they have been more 
widely used than any other hydraulic elevator. 


Dover electric elevators, geared and gearless, offer the 
exclusive Computamatic® control system for fastest 
service under all traffic conditions. Solid state devices 


are utilized where appropriate for greater reliability and 
to reduce maintenance. 


Whatever you are building, Dover will deliver award win- 
ning cooperation with you on plans and specifications, 
and on elevator performance. Write for catalogs. Dover 
Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. C-6, P. O. Box 2177, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38102. In Canada: Dover/Turnbull. 


DUKE NUCLEAR LABORATORY, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Cited as one of 16 outstanding examples of campus design for 
the 1970s by College & University Business magazine. The mas- 
sive solidity of its design evokes a feeling of security appropriate 
to its function. Architect: A. G. Odell Jr. & Associates. General 
Contractor: F. N. Thompson, Inc. Dover Oildraulic elevator 
installed by Dover Elevator Co. 
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the lightweight champion 
of noise barriers 
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LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
"D AND PLOTTED BY BOLT, BERA 
AND NEWMAN, INC. 
If 
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500 20.000 32.000 50,000 80.000 125.000 200.000 
16.000 25.000 40.000 63.000 100.000 160,000 


As the table and chart show, lead’s unique combina- sense to use lead for noise attenuation [] For further 
tion of limpness and density enables it to block information on the modern uses of lead, including 
sound transmission more effectively than common a tabulation of practical sound barrier walls using 
construction materials. As a result, wherever weight sheet lead, write for our new book “LEAD—A Metal 
and space are important, it makes engineering for the Future.” 
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ST. MARY'S CATHEDRAL 

The controversial St. Mary's Ca- 
thedral in San Francisco's West- 
ern Addition redevelopment area 
is finished. The $8.5 million struc- 
ture, travertine sheathed, had 
been opposed by priests and lay- 
men alike, first wanting the 
money used for housing, then 
once the cathedral was built want- 


ing the building used for recrea- 
tion. Nave, sanctuary, transept, 
baptistry, and narthex are one 
grand column-free space. The 
square space, 203 ft. on a side, has 
an asymmetrically placed altar, so 
that none of the 2,400 worship- 
pers is more than 100 ft. from the 
predella. Concrete vaulting 


springs from four monolithic 


piers and rises to a square open- 
ing 50 ft. above the floor; from 
here, four hyperbolic paraboloids 
rise upward to join in a cross of 
stained glass (each arm is 6 ft. 
wide by 130 ft. high) designed by 
Gyorgy Kepes. Architects: Mc- 
Sweeney, Ryan & Lee; design con- 
sultants: Pietro Belluschi and 
Pier Luigi Nervi. 


CITRUS CITADEL 


Sunkist Growers, Inc., a coopera- 
tive that markets over 70 per cent 
of California and Arizona citrus 
products in more than 25 coun- 
tries, has built a new interna- 
tional headquarters in Sherman 
Oaks, Calif., outside Los Angeles. 
The $4.7-million building con- 
tains offices, auditorium, test kit- 
chens, data procesing center, and 
cafeteria. The cantilever of 15 ft. 
allows the building to match Sun- 
kist’s space needs (executive of- 
fices on the top floor require the 
most space) as well as shield the 
interior from summer sun. More 
than 550 precast concrete units, 
each weighing five tons, make up 
the building’s exterior. A foun- 
tain pool (left) graces the large 
inner court. Albert C. Martin & 
Associates were the architects on 
the project. 


B-SCHOOL BUILDS 


In the heart of the Business 
School’s Georgian campus, across 
the river from the rest of Harvard, 
is the new Harvard Business Re- 
view building. Constructed of 
poured-in-place concrete, with the 
spandrels left smooth and the wall 
panels deeply sandblasted for con- 
trast, it is one of the first buildings 
in the area to depart from the 
traditional Georgian. Principal 
occupant of the $800,000 building 
is the periodical published by the 
“B-School.” The building also 
houses a branch of the Coop, a 
post office, and supply and mail 
rooms for the B-School. Archi- 
tects: Kubitz & Pepi. 
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MOUNTAIN MODERN 


\n old 1890s schoolhouse (right) 
in the Adirondacks turned into a 
gift shop of the pop art mode 
when the owner turned over the 
renovation planning to Interior 
Concept, a New York design firm. 
The requirements were clear: a 
trafhic-stopping facade and display 
space with a view to handicrafts 
exhibited inside, plus a rear addi- 
tion. The solution? “Pure geom- 
etry,” says one of the designers. 


SEEING STARS 


An observatory dome and sky lec- 
ture platform are new to Augus- | 
tana College, Rock Island, Ill. Of dl nf LECTURE ROOM 
sand-blasted concrete, the build- FARBE = = || | | 
ing has brick panels to blend with 

the existing campus. The observa- 
tory tower has a platform, with 
railing, that screens extraneous 
light from the telescope and 
makes an outdoor lecture room 
for studying the heavens. Built for o 
$508,470, the building received 

top award from the Illuminating 

Engineering Society in 1970. 

Architects: Parkhurst, Appier, 

Maroff, Mogler. 


PARK SETTING 

The new visitors’ center at Great 
Falls Park, Va. (which is part of 
the National Park  Service's 
George Washington Memorial 
Parkway) is designed to fit into 
the park without obstructing the 
natural beauty of Potomac Gorge. 
The center is located between the 
parking areas and the overlooks 
for viewing the falls. Designed by 
Kent Cooper & Associates, the 
building has an auditorium, of- 
fices, exhibit space, and conces- 
sionaire's facility. Because the 
park is subject to occasional flood- 
ing, the major public spaces are 
on the second floor, where they 
are accessible by ramp. 


THEATER ART 


One of the last of the plaster pal- 
aces built during the 1920s for the 
glorification of burlesque and 
vaudeville has traded in velour 
for polystyrene, and girls for mul- 
timedia sound and light. Toronto 
may never be the same again if 
architects (and graphic designers) 


Mandel Sprachman & Marvin 
Giller wrest control. The new ver- 
sion of the Uptown features color 
and super graphics inside and out 
and has five separate theaters (one 
on the old vaudeville stage, an- 
other in the fly tower). There are 
also rumors of parking facilities 
for “a zillion” cars. 
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SCHOLARS’ COMMUNITY 


The Mathematics Research Cen- 
tre at England’s University of 
Warwick is a community for visit- 
ing mathematicians—five houses 
and two apartments grouped 
around a small circular green. No 
windows face the central area, so 
children’s noise does not disturb 
the scholars. Each house faces a 
private patio enclosed by the back 
of the next house. The system of 
straight walls and curved corners 
grew from a 30-ft. continuous run 
of blackboard in each units 
study. Architects: Howell, Killick, 
Partridge & Amis. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 5 (top), Dandelet; 
Page 6 (top) Phokion Karas, (bottom 
left) John Bechtold, (right) Wes Ling; 
Page 7 (top left) Barbara Hadley, (bot- 
tom) Sydney W. Newbery, (right) The 
Canadian Architect, Aug. '70. 
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CONTOUR DORMS 


STUDY 


For the rolling campus of the 
State University College at One- 
onta, N. Y., Architects Gueron 
& Lepp have laid out a dormi- 
tory complex in an irregular line 
around three sides of a hill. Plac- 
ing the buildings just below the 
hilltop made it possible to enter 
at the second or third floor, so 
that residents never 
climb more than 
(Most dorms are 
high 


have to 
stories. 
stories 


two 
three 
, with an additional floor be- 
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low on the downhill side.) 

The whole complex is made 
up of repetitive sections, each 
with 12 double rooms and a toilet- 
shower core. Since the program 
allowed only minimal bedrooms, 
the architects put as much of the 
into com- 
entrance 


budget as possible 
Two-story 


interior 


mon spaces 

lounges with 
face out across the 
study rooms have 
at the ends of corridors; 


balconies 
countryside; 
been secluded 
covered 
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ENTRANCE LEVEL 


outdoor terraces penetrate the 
line of buildings. The 214-story- 
high dining hall faces the best of 
the views, which extends over 20 
miles down a valley; a strip of 
skylight runs from the entrance 
(bottom view) to its prow-like 
outer corner. 

Walls will be of creamy-gray 
scored block. Deepset windows, 
with angled jambs for the wide 
views—will be framed in black 
anodized aluminum. 


Create distinctive settings by specifying versatile Kimball Office REFRESH | NG 
Furniture ...the company that encourages creativity. Choose from 

four refreshing new quality end frame arrangements in mirror NEW 
chrome or walnut solids. All interchangeable. Write for the “Venture DES | G N 
Il series catalog picturing the entire line. It's all available right now 


for immediate shipping. IDEAS 


Go ahead. Be creative. 


mBall 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


Borden, Indiana 47106 


A Division of THE JASPER CORPORATION, Jasper, Indiana 47546 
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If you look at 
PPG Performance Glass, 
you can see its beauty. 


Look into it, and you'll see 
how to get 
a better building. 


(For the same money you'd spend 


on conventional glass.) 


PPG Performance Glass enabled 
the architect for the new Cities 
Service Building in Atlanta to 
achieve the exact esthetic effect 
he desired. 

He chose to use the reflectivity 
of the Solarban® Twindow® Unit 
as an active design medium. The 
facade is never static . . . its color 
and tone change as constantly as 
the cloud patterns and sky tones 
change. 

In choosing Solarban Twindow 
Units, the architect and mechanical 
engineer also found that the 
performance characteristics of the 
glass would offset its higher cost 
by contributing to savings in HVAC 
equipment and capacity costs. 

The result: “We were able to 
build a superior building at the 
same cost as with conventional 
materials.” 

Significant mechanical system 
savings can be realized with Solar- 
ban Twindow Units because of the 


reflective coating which turns back 
much of the solar radiant energy, 
rather than permitting it to become 
a load on the cooling system. This 
same low-emissivity reflective 
film on the Solarban Twindow 
Units (normal insulating glass 
constructions with a 14” air 
space) enables them to perform 
like triple glazing in reducing 
conducted heat loss during the 
winter. In addition, chilly down- 
drafts and condensation are 
significantly reduced. 

Put PPG Performance Glass to 
work in your next building. It can 
help realize significant savings in 
mechanical systems costs, reduce 
brightness, aid in temperature 
control or reflect to enhance the 
exterior design. 

Contact a PPG Architectural 
Representative for technical data 
or write: PPG INDUSTRIES, 

One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222, 


PPG is Chemicals, Minerals, Fiber Glass, Paints and Glass. So far. 


Architect: Toombs, Amisano & Wells, Atlanta 
Developer: Office Planning Associates, 

a Division of Cousins Properties Incorporated, 
Atlanta 

Mechanical Engineer: Lazenby & Borum, Atlanta 


SOLARBAN(2) TWINDOW 
INSULATING GLASS 


SOLARBAN REFLECTIVE 
SURFACE 


TRANSMITTED 


RERADIATED AND 


RERADIATED CONVECTED 


AND CONVECTED 


TEMPERATURE 
DIFFERENCE XU 


OUTDOORS—89 F 


CONDUCTED 


TOTAL HEAT GAIN 
INDOORS—75 F 


This diagram is illustrative of relationships 
for a given specific set of conditions. 
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Most people will remember 
the Denver Center Building for 
its reflections of blue skies. 


The owners will remember 
the money they saved 
on mechanical equipment. 


PPG Performance Glass 
makes it all happen. 


The architect for the new Denver 
Center Building chose a PPG Per- 
formance Glass for his building. 
Solarban® Twindow* insulating 
glass. The results were exactly what 
he had hoped to achieve: A shim- 
mering facade that would reflect the 
beauty of the surrounding Denver 
environment; a surface that would 
harmonize with vertical columns of 
weathering steel; a masculine, earthy 
image for his oil company client; 

a virtually maintenance-free building; 
and a building “people will remember 
they've seen.” 

In choosing So/arban Twindow 
Units, the architect saw a design 
medium that could make all this 
possible, and more. Working with 
the building’s mechanical engineer, 
he found that the performance 
characteristics of the glass would 
offset its higher cost by contributing 
to savings in HVAC equipment and 
capacity costs. The mechanical 
engineer states: “The use of these 
Solarban Twindow Units enabled us 
to cut approximately 50 tons of 
equipment out of our mechanical 
systems. All this, in spite of the 
demanding conditions here in Denver 


—we had to deal with the fact that 
the sun at this high altitude (5,000 
feet) contributes to a lot of instan- 
taneous, high heat gain. And the 
average number of days with sun in 
Denver is about 300. We still expect 
the glass to pay for itself in 3 to 

5 years in the savings from mechan- 
ical system operating costs.” 

Mechanical system requirements 
and costs can be reduced when 
Solarban Twindow Units are used 
because of the reflective coating 
which turns back much of the solar 
radiant energy, rather than permitting 
it to become a load on the cooling 
system. This same low-emissivity 
reflective film on the So/arban 
Twindow Units (normal insulating 
glass constructions with a %” air 
space) enables them to perform like 
triple glazing in reducing conducted 
heat loss during cold weather. And 
chilly downdrafts and condensation 
are significantly reduced. 

Put a PPG Performance Glass to 
work in your next building. It can help 
realize significant savings in mechan- 
ical systems costs, reduce bright- 
ness, aid in temperature control or 
reflect to enhance the exterior design. 


PPG is Chemicals, Minerals, Fiber Glass, Paints and Glass. So far. 


Contact a PPG Architectural Rep- 
resentative for technical data or write 
PPG INDUSTRIES, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15222. 


Owner: Webb Resources, Inc., Denver 

Architect: Muchow Associates, Denver 

Mechanical Engineer: Beckett Engineering, 
Denver 


SOLARBAN(2) TWINDOW 
INSULATING GLASS 


SOLARBAN REFLECTIVE 
SURFACE 


TRANSMITTED 


RERADIATED AND 


RERADIATED CONVECTED 


AND CONVECTED 


CONDUCTED 


53 BTU 
TOTAL HEAT GAIN 


OUTDOORS—89 F INDOORS—75 F 


This diagram is illustrative of relationships 
for a given specific set of conditions 
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COMMENTS ON THE CONNECTICUT 
Forum: I appreciated receiving 
“The Connecticut: Priorities in 
Conflict” from The Architectural 
Forum—September 1970. The 
piece evidenced thorough re- 
search into the problems, pros- 
pects and programs currently af- 
fecting this river system. From 
such a wide array of material that 
you must have assembled, you 
were able to fashion a highly 
readable and informative essay 
that included a majority of the 
significant activities on-going in 
our watershed. And finally, the 
illustrations and lay-out are most 
competent, and complementary 
to the text. 

Your concluding remark about 
seeing the river as an entire, in- 
terrelated, eco-system has got to 
be driven home to more and 
more people. Only through pub- 
lic awareness and understanding 
will we have the opportunity to 
conserve this natural resource. 
For, after all, conservation is 
balancing “competing priorities” 
within the understanding of a 
total resource. 

Congratulations on a fine piece 
of writing! I only hope it receives 
the reading it so justly deserves. 

CHRISTOPHER PERCY 
Executive Director 


Connecticut River Watershed Council, Inc. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Forum: As you may know, the 
Senate in October recently passed 
by unanimous consent, S. 4090, a 
bill I recently introduced to cre- 
ate the Connecticut Historic Riv- 
erway. This action by the Senate 
is a long step forward in the ef- 
forts to preserve the Connecticut 
River Valley. 


ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 


Washington, D.C. U.S. Senator, Conn. 


Forum: I know the Connecticut 
well, and your essay pinpoints all 
of the main issues. 


STEWART L. UDALL 
Washington, D.C. 


Forum: Thanks for “The Con- 
necticut: Priorities in Conflict,” a 
good factual summary. You will 
forgive an old practitioner of the 
art of environmental reporting 
for a couple of comments. 

1. It is much too well-balanced, 
setting off pros and cons as 
though they deserved more or less 
equal treatment, when the pic- 


ture you describe overall is damn- 
able—“on balance” the polluters 
seem to be winning. 

2. Plenty of good detail, but 
when a polluting mill is not iden- 
tified by name in captions, the 
average reader (far more cyni- 
cal than yesteryear) will at once 
assume you're hiding a corporate 
name. I’m sure this is not so, but 
this kind of cynicism is universal 
now, and must be countered with 
facts. 

Hope this is constructive—and 
that you continue digging into 
the mire. 


GRADY CLAY 


Editor, Landscape Architecture 
Louisville, Ky. 


page 31, top, the Groveton Paper 
Co., the only game in town; bot- 
tom, the Putney Paper Co., one 
of several mills in the area—ED. 


Forum: Your article accurately 
dramatizes the resource problems 
that people of the Connecticut 
River Valley must solve. Your 
words reflect both the spirit and 
intent of proposals put forward 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Re- 
creation in its report, “New Eng- 
land Heritage.” 

The Department of the In- 
terior is now preparing a detailed 
master plan based on our study 
report regarding establishment of 
a national recreation area along 
the Connecticut River in the 
States of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire. 

The master plan will substan- 
tively concentrate on three main 
units to be contained in the na- 
tional recreation area: 

(1) The Gateway Unit, 23,500 
acres of river frontage and ad- 
jacent uplands along the Con- 
necticut River estuary, would pre- 
serve the scenic character of the 
lower River. Most of the acreage 
in this unit would be protected 
within a “Conservation Zone.” 
Lands in this zone would remain 
in private ownership, with the 
requirement that zoning ordi- 
nances meeting standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior be put into effect. 

(2) The Mount Holyoke Unit, 
to consist of 12,000 acres, would 
include the heavily forested 
Mount Holyoke Range near 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

(3) The Coos Scenic River 
Unit would be formed from 21,- 
200 acres along an 82-mile sec- 
tion of the upper Connecticut 
River between Lake Francis in 
northern New Hampshire and 


Moore Reservoir near Littleton, 
New Hampshire. A major por- 
tion of the Coos Scenic River 
Unit would be controlled by 
scenic and access easements, in 
order to retain the land on local 
tax rolls and allow limited access 
along the river. 

Other Federal actions would 
help create a 300-mile-long Con- 
necticut Valley Trail for hikers, 
and would designate a Connect- 
icut Valley Tourway for motor- 
ists, as well as strengthen pro- 
grams for pollution abatement, 
restoration of anadromous fish- 
eries, and stream improvement. 
State actions are proposed to 
complement the Federal plans 
for each of the national recrea- 
tion area units. 


WALTER J. HICKEL 


Washington, D.C. Secretary of the Interior 


TVA CREDIT DUE 

Forum: As a reader of more than 
35 years of the Architectural 
Forum, I am taking the liberty to 
write you regarding the article on 
page 58 of the September 1970 
issue, 

I have lamented the passing of 
Roland Wank as much as any- 
one, having spent eight years 
(from January 1936 to 1944) 
working with him, and when he 
left the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, succeeding him as Staff 
Architect until my own resigna- 
tion in October 1945. I shall not 
be guilty of bad taste in adding 
any remarks to your distingushed 
critic’s eulogy. 

I must take this opportunity, 
however, to correct some basic 
lack of information and perhaps 
unintentional omissions and dis- 
tortions, in order to keep the 
record straight. .... 

I would like to submit the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Mr. Harry Tour was never 
Wank's “principal architectural 
assistant or successor.” Mr. Tour 
was in charge of the development 
of working drawings, based on 
designs and in compliance with 
designs prepared by me in 
Wank's office until he resigned, 
and in my office until 1 resigned. 

2. Mr. Harry Tour has at- 
tempted, and succeeded, in tak- 
ing a lion's share of the credit for 
the T.V.A. design. In the mean- 
time, I have been silent too long. 
At least until October 1945, when 
I resigned, the design of the 
major projects of the T.V.A. was 
under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Regional Studies, of 

(continued on page 16) 
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This is the U.S. Post Office Building 


in Columbus, Indiana. 
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An indestructible arrangement, 
including walls of fired-clay units. 
These structural masonry units were 
produced by Glen-Gery Corporation, 
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exceptional brick & tile. 

For more — write to our 
headquarters, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, 19607. 
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which my office of Staff Architect 
was a part, and not of the En- 
gineering Design Department, of 
which Mr. Tour's office was a 
part. Mr. Tour didn't even be- 
long to the Department in charge 
of the overall architectural de- 
sign of the T.V.A. 

3. Several months after my 
resignation from T.V.A., Ru- 
dolph Mock succeeded me and 
occupied the position only for a 
comparatively short period. He 
certainly was not a part of the 
early team, at the time when 
things happened, neither was Mr. 
Passonneau, whom I don't even 
know personally. 

As I stated above, the purpose 
of this letter is to keep your 
record straight. As for my own 
reward, which is what I cherish 
most, nobody can take away from 
me the fact that my contributions 
were cast in the concrete of the 
T.V.A. dams and power houses, 
in the spans of the T.V.A. 
bridges, in the functionalism of 
the T.V.A. structures, and since 
1945, in more than a dozen 
hydro-projects around the 
World. Ask anyone in the 
T.V.A.; they know who did what. 

MARIO BIANCULLI 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Architect 


FREDERICK GUTHEIM REPLIES: 

I am sure Bianculli has correctly 
stated his role in the architecture 
of the TVA. Wank himself did 
not fail to recognize this. My 
memoir did not intend to sort 
out who did what. This will be 
an interesting task for architec- 
tural historians of the same kind 
as deciding who designed Rocke. 
feller Center. Harry Tour's posi- 
tion as a proper AIA, establish- 
ment architect may not have been 
creatively significant but it was 
politically valuable. The central 
question in my mind is still the 
changed climate of TVA and why 
those who succeeded Wank, in- 
cluding Bianculli, could not 
achieve the same architectural 
impact, 


HOGBACK RIDGE 

Forum: It is distressing to see a 

responsible architectural publica- 

tion fall victim to the publicity 

puffs of the highway lobby. 
Your article on the beauties of 

the Interstate 70 Highway cut 


through the Hogback Ridge (Sept. 
issue, page 19) ignores the losing 
but valiant fight fought by con- 
servationists in Colorado to pre- 
vent the cut. The route replaced 
by this arrogant disregard for na- 
ture made no cut through the 
Hogback. Had it not been for the 
fight waged by the conservation- 
ists, the public relations provided 
by the terracing would not have 
been done. 

Passing the terracing at 70 
mph, one has little awareness of 
the wonders of geologic history 
laid bare by the bulldozers. The 
rock hounds may dismount, but 
few others. 

This is a perfect example of 
applauding something which 
shouldn't have been done in the 
first place. 

TOM E. MORRIS 


Denver, Colo. Architect 


Forum: I have read your article 
in the September issue of the 
Forum titled “Autoland.” There 
has been much controversy about 
this gash in the Hogback Ridge 
approach into the mountains. It 
is a scar which will be an eternal 
mark on the land. It is especially 
unnatural in the terraced cut. To 
say that much care was put into 
the terracing, so as to reveal a 
cross section of 130 million years 
of our earth's history, is hypo- 
critical. I wonder just how any- 
one can accept this as a fact or 
find it a justification. 

There is another issue about 
the Interstate-Highway through 
the Glenwood Canyon. To have 
the needed width of the highway 
would be to build it over the 
river. What a price to pay for 
progress. More and wider high- 
ways for an increasing traffic 
problem. This is no solution. In 
every state in the nation this con- 
struction of highways goes on un- 
controlled. How many highways 
do we need? 

JOE SIMON 
Denver, Colo. 


AFTER MATH 
Forum: Re Math at Yale, Sayings 
of Chairman Moore, et al. 
Headline: MIND-BLOWING 
MICROSCOPIC TEACUP 
TUSSLE ERUPTS! 
Dateline: New Haven—In a city 
littered with architectural ego- 
trips, a mild polemic awoke the 
sleeping denizens of Architec- 
tureland with a start... z-z-z... 
STOP... z-z-z. It was hours be- 
fore quiet returned to the sand 
box. 7-2-2-1-2. 

JEREMY SCOTT WOOD 


M. Arch. ’70 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Nevamar 
weaves new 
laminate 
magic 

Jor you. 


Nevamar is never satisfied. We're 
always looking for something 
new. That's why we've become 
known as the originators of 
three-dimensional finishes in 
decorative high-pressure plastic 
laminates. 

Now, here’s Cane .. . the new- 
est and most dramatic entry in 
our great collection. It looks and 
feels authentic. Run your fingers 
over the surface. Feel the weave. 

Of course, all the natural dis- 
advantages are eliminated. Our 
Cane won't split, stain, crack or 
unravel. It's easy to fabricate. 

Applications? Doors, cabinets, 
toilet compartments, wall panels, 
furniture... in fact, anywhere 
you want to weave a little magic 
of your own. Want a sample? 
Just drop us a note. 

Cane... another example of 
Nevamar's leadership in dimen- 
sional finish plastic laminates. 
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Plexiglas lets the sun shine in 


Rohm and Haas Company, Plastics Dept. AR-70 


Let the sun shine in through domes and 
Independence Mall West, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 


skylights of Plexiglas acrylic plastic. Select 
control of light and heat transmittance is easy 
by choosing from a series of translucent white 
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skylights of Plexiglas, and we'll send you this button. 


Domes and skylights of Plexiglas are now 
available in many standard sizes, shapes, colors 
and groupings. The time-proven benefits of 
Plexiglas acrylic sheet are built into every model. 


Compa -s 
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In the first issue of the “new” Architectural Forum (April 1965) 
there appeared an item that read, in part: “One of the nicest 
- unfinished buildings we know is the Gandhi Memorial Hall in 
New Delhi, by Mr. A. P. Kanvinde. The building has been 
‘under construction’ for some years now (budget trouble) , and 
while we feel for our friend Kanvinde, we rather hope his hand- 
some framework will remain ‘under construction’ indefinitely.” 
Hope, of course, springs eternal in the human breast—even 
though everybody knows better. And so Kanvinde's Memorial 
Hall finally got itself enclosed. It is still a very neat sort of 
Memorial Hall, but not really quite as nice as it once was. 


before 


after 


| 
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Kanvinde’s building isn’t the only recent project that might 
have benefitted (or might still benefit) from non-completion: 
Joern Utzon’s beautiful piece of sculpture that dominates the 
harbor of Sydney, Australia, is another. For reasons best known 
to themselves, the Australians forced Utzon out of the picture 
a few years back (see Apr. '66 issue), and while most of the 
exterior of his Opera House is being completed according to 
his plans, most of the interiors are not. Too bad for Utzon, and 
much worse for Australia. Another building that would be 
much better left non-completed is Gaudi’s Sagrada Familia, in 
Barcelona, which is currently being “finished” by an organi- 
zation calling itself The Friends of Gaudi, in a style best de- 
scribed as Princeton Gothic. (With friends like that . . .?) 
Finally, of course, there are some buildings that might have 
been vastly improved by never having been started in the first 
place. —PETER BLAKE 


PRESERVATION 


Virtually every celebrated art- 
ist of the last three decades— 
Willem de Kooning, Jackson Pol- 
lock, David Smith, Arshile Gorky, 


LOST AND FOUND ART 
America’s preeminence in the in- 
ternational art world, achieved in 
the Post World War years, was 
due in great part to a series of 
New Deal projects for out-of-work 
artists in the ten-year period from 
December 1933 to April 1943. 
These included art programs 
under the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration (WPA), the Public 
Works Administration (PWA), 
and the Treasury Department. 


Chaim Gross, Mark Rothko, etc., 
ad infinitum—was, at one time, 
receiving $23.86 per week, or 
thereabouts, 

During the first six month pe- 
riod alone, the government paid 
out $1.3 million. For this, it re- 
ceived 15,663 works of art—in- 
cluding seven Navajo blankets— 
from 3,749 artists. Much of this 
was easel art, which was given out 
to schools, post offices, congress- 
men, etc. Most of it has, for all 


intents 
peared. 

Easier to track down are the 
murals, sculpture, and the like, 
which were produced for public 
buildings, usually through com- 
petitions. Karel Yasko, assistant 
commissioner of design for the 
General Services Administration, 
with personnel in the field, hopes 
to catalogue as much of this work 
as possible in the months to come. 
His Fine Arts Inventory began in 
mid-October with Region 8 of the 
ten GSA regions, which includes 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

The principal object of the in- 
ventory is to impress the various 
local citizens with the value of 
the works—much of which has 
risen considerably over the years 
—and the need to have them 
maintained and restored where 
necessary. For example, in Re- 
gion 8, a canvas mural by Oscar 
Blumensheim in the Walsen- 
burg, Colo., post office may now 
be worth $35,000. Blumensheim 
probably received for it the going 
rate which was, in such cases, 1 
per cent of the total cost of the 
building, usually about $350 or 
$400. Said Denver Artist Marion 
Iserman, who is inventorying Re- 
gion 8: “That was a year’s salary 
for some of us.” 


and purposes, disap- 


SAVING CORBU 

“The greater part of what Le 
Corbusier has constructed is in 
danger and it is up to us to save 
it," says Professor Pierre-Andre 
Emery, a friend of Le Corbusier's. 
(One current example is the 
Clarté apartment complex in 
Geneva constructed entirely of 
pre-fab steel elements that is de- 
teriorating and in danger of 
demolition. The Fédération des 
Architectes Suisses, in order to 
save it, is attempting to purchase 


Le Corbusier by Marcoussis 
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it for a headquarters.) 

M. Emery is a co-founder of 
an organization established in 
1969 and headquartered in Ge- 
neva—the Association Interna- 
tionale Le Corbusier—which was 
set up to save and promote Le 
Corbusier's works, his thought, 
and his message. Other co-found- 
ers are Professor José-Luis Sert, 
chairman; Mrs. Jacqueline Jean- 
neret; Architect George Brera; 
and Editor Anthony Krafft. 

The aims of the association are: 
to contribute in gathering, classi- 
fying and filing documents and 
material relative to the work of 
Le Corbusier and his influence 
on others; to instigate the crea- 
tion of national or local member 
associations; to protect the built 
works of Le Corbusier; and to 
organize or support meetings, 
seminars, conferences, displays 
and publications consistent with 
these aims. 

Inquiries may be addressed to 
the association at 11 Rue Toepf- 
fer, Geneva, Switzerland. 


REVIVING A RENOVATION 


The Walnut Street Theater in 
Philadelphia, said to be the oldest 
theater in continuous operation 
in the English-speaking world, 
is presently undergoing its 
fourth renovation. Architects 
John Dickey and F. Bryan Loving 
(interiors) are restoring the thea- 
ter to the way it looked in 1828 
when the noted Philadelphia 
architect, John Haviland, first im- 
proved on it. Haviland added a 
Classic Revival colonnade and 
marble facing. These were later 
hidden by stucco and sheet metal. 

Built in 1810, the building 
originally included a riding ring 
for equestrian exhibitions. In 
1930 it was the setting for an un- 
staged confrontation between 


Haviland’s Walnut Street Theater 
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police and pioneers of nudity. 
The show was Lysistrata, and in 
the cast was Miriam Hopkins. 

An adjacent loft building is 
also being restored to serve as box 
office—at street level—and a the- 
ater museum, offices and storage, 
upstairs, 

The refurbished theater is ex- 
pected to open May 1, 1971, and 
will host such groups as the Penn- 
sylvania Ballet, a repertory the- 
ater and, with luck, visiting off- 
Broadway plays. 


EE TRANSPORT 


THE SST... 

Supersonic Transport (SST) 
proponents in the Senate will 
push for approval in the lame- 
duck session of the Administra- 
tion’s request for $290 million to 
build two prototype SST’s. They 
argue that Boeing’s design must 
be tested without delay or Amer- 
ica will lose out to the Anglo- 
French Concorde. The propo- 
nents principal argument—that 
an American SST could tip the 
balance of trade in our direction 
to the tune of between $22 and 
$50 billion by 1990—was disputed 
recently by leading economists 
polled by the Sierra Club and a 
task force of youths working for 
Senator J. William Fulbright 
(D., Ark.). The economists 
agreed 15 to one that the balance 
of trade argument was fraudu- 
lent. 

In the face of a well-organized 
and impassioned campaign by 
environmentalists against the 
project, the SST lobby, still 
frozen into the economics of it, 
is getting more desperate for 
arguments. William M. Mag- 
ruder, the government’s SST 
director, says we have reached 


Free Library of Philadelphia 


Boeing’s big bird 


the “go-no go point,” after which 
it will be as expensive to scrap the 
SST as it would be to construct it. 

No economists—pro or con— 
have demonstrated convincingly 
that the SST could compete suc- 
cessfully with the present jumbo 
jets. The economic effects are 
speculative as, indeed, are the en- 
vironmental effects. But must we 
fly now, pay later? 


. . » AND THE BOOM 


One foretaste of what we might 
be in for if the SST is, in fact, be- 
yond the point of no return: 

A Plumas County  (Calif.) 
Grand Jury, in Quincy, charged 
the nearby Beale Air Force Base 
with “noise discrimination.” 

“Rather than shake up all those 
people [in San Francisco] with 
these damn booms,” said jury 
foreman Ken Kolb, “they're 
breaking our eardrums with them 
—well we're damn fed up with 
it.” George Chaffee, a retired con- 
tractor, complained to the jury 
about a 2-in. crack in his ceiling 
that had been caused by a boom. 

County Engineer Darrell Payne 
testified: “Look, it's got to be 
booms that're causing all the dam- 
age up here with cracked ceilings 
in the court and busted window 
panes. We haven't had any re- 
corded earthquakes.” 

“We don't think,” said Fore- 
man Kolb, “that the Air Force 
is going to take all its booms and 
get the hell out. But we certainly 
do think they could spread "em 
around a little.” 


ENVIRONMENT 


ELECTION RETURNS 
Tallying scorecards after last 
month’s elections gave environ- 
mentalists much to cheer about. 
Perhaps their biggest coup was 
the defeat of one-term Governor 
Don Samuelson of Idaho who was 
openly eager to turn the magnifi- 


White 


cent Cloud Mountains 
over to strip mining. He also ad- 
vocated dredge-mining of wild 
and scenic rivers, even those 
under federal protection. 

The League of Conservation 
Voters, the political arm of 
Friends of the Earth, says that the 
candidates it backed won 16 of 
20 target races. These included a 
comeback for former Represen- 
tative J. Edward Roush in In- 
diana. A leader in the establish- 
ment of the Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore, Roush credited 
his success to the positions he has 
taken on environmental issues. 

As for ballot propositions, the 
score was also 16 to four in 
favor of environmental protec- 
tion. Those propositions which 
passed included bond issues for 
sewage treatment in Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and Illinois; for 
oil-spill clean-up in Maine and 
water pollution abatement in 
Washington; for parks in Nevada 
and Alaska; and for recreation 
facilities in Washington and 
wildlife protection in California. 
Oregon restricted shoreline de- 
velopment of scenic waterways; 
and Virginia and Rhode Island 
amended their state constitutions 
to include an “Environmental 
Bill of Rights.” 

The two most innovative ballot 
propositions—to ban nonreturn- 
able beverage containers in 
Washington, and to divert gaso- 
line taxes to antismog work and 
rapid transit in California—were 
both defeated. 


AS MAINE GOES . . . ? 
Three years ago, the Maine coast 
village of Wells dredged its har- 
bor and filled in some wetlands in 
order to build a marina and a sea- 
food restaurant. Then a sign was 
put up near the restaurant that 
reads: “This area is closed to all 
digging of clams, quahogs, mus- 
sels and other marine mollusks 
because of pollution.” 

Wells’s harbor master, William 


Abbott, confessed to William E. 
Burrows of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal that he has trouble under- 
standing the reasoning of those 
who complain that wetlands re- 
clamation disrupts wildlife. Small 
wonder. This is the problem, as 
Abbott sees it: “Is wildlife going 
to take over man or is man going 
to take over wildlife?” 

With that for starters, the har- 
bor master expands his theory: 
“There was an oil spill in the 
Gulf of Mexico that killed mil- 
lions of birds. That’s a good 
thing. Those birds were polluting 
the Gulf. . . . The excrement of 
25 ducks has the potency of a 
family of six people. The fed- 
eral government is raising ducks 
and geese to pollute man.” 


ACID TEST 

Following are two simple house- 
hold tests to determine if your 
local river is polluted: 

e The League of Ohio Sports- 
men suggests that “if a goldfish 
dies within 12 hours in a jar filled 
with your water, you've got a 
problem. If it dies within 24 
hours, you've got a lesser prob- 
lem. If it lives, you've got water 
off another planet.” 

e Ina recent edition, the Japa- 
nese newspaper, Mainichi Shim- 
bun, published a fuzzy but recog- 
nizable photograph developed 
not with chemical developer but 
with water collected from rivers, 
ditches and canals near Mount 
Fuji. 


ME GAMES 


POLLUTION IN THE PARLOR 


“Water pollution isn’t any fun... 
but Dirty Water is,” reads an ad 
for one of a group of adult games 
promoted for the holidays by a 
company in Cambridge, Mass., 
called Urban Systems. Dirty 
Water is an education in water 
pollution control for from two to 
four players. Object: stock your 
stream with “fish, finnies, and 
other funny creatures,” purify it, 
then let the muck back up into 
your neighbor's tributary. What 
he does is his business. 

Smog is the company’s primer 
in air pollution. Again, one cleans 
up by doing dirt to one’s neigh- 
bor. 

A series of five Ecology Kits— 
“Why are leaves green?; Life in 
the water; Predator-Prey; What 
moves life?; and Life from death” 
—come complete with instructions 
and equipment for performing 


How-to ecology 


miniature experiments. Example: 
with “What moves life?” one 
builds a life system with living or- 
ganisms, nutrients, test vials, tem- 
perature gauge, etc. Here, the 
only hostility involved is nature’s 
own. 

The games sell for $10; the kits 
for $6. 


DESIGN BY COMMITTEE 


All urban and environmental 
games being ballyhooed in the 
pre-Holiday season were not 
packaged and sold over the 
counter. The one we have in 
mind was played out over two 
days at Chicago's Ambassador 
West Hotel. 

The game was called Plaza 
Beautification Committee and, 
after an “informal get-together” 
and a continental breakfast, the 
players got down to it. The idea 
was to design the plaza for Ed- 
ward Durell Stone's new Stan- 
dard Oil Company (Indiana) 
corporate headquarters, now ris- 
ing on E. Randolph Street. 

The fun took place “behind 
closed doors” where a large flat 
surface held specially designed 
models of the building and plaza. 
The movable game pieces in- 
cluded trees, fountains, pools, art- 
work, flags, sidewalks, benches 
and light fixtures. These got 
moved around a lot. 

The players (in addition to 
Stone): Mrs. John E. Swear- 
ingen, wife of the chairman of 


Mrs. Swearingen, Stone. Lady Bird 


the board of Standard Oil; Mrs. 
Lady Bird Johnson, Mrs. Jacob 
(American Oil) Blaustein, Mrs. 
August (Budweiser) Busch, Mrs. 
Richard (Mayor) Daley, Mrs. 
Everett Dirksen, Mrs. Henry 
Ford II, Mrs. Jake Hamon, Mrs. 
Mary Lasker, Mrs. Homer Liv- 
ingston, Mrs, Henry (Claire 
Booth) Luce, Mrs. Brooks Mc- 
Cormick, Mrs. Richard (Gov- 
ernor) Ogilvie, Mrs. Henry Sal- 
vatori, and Martha Mitchell. 

“It could be the start of a 
trend,” said Stone. Parker Broth- 
ers please note. 


EE EDUCATION 


PLANNING FOR A NEW SCHOOL 
The Charles R. Drew Postgradu- 
ate Medical School, to be built 
in Watts, California, will special- 
ize in a new field—community 
medicine. Its planners (who will 
help define everything about this 
school, its goals, activities, part- 
nership with the community it 
serves, and physical requirements) 
were selected in a most unique 
way, as unprecedented as the 
school they will plan. The plan- 
ners are a team composed of Les- 
ter Gorsline Associates, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., and the Urban Work- 
shop, Inc. (Jan/Feb ’69 issue, pp. 
58-63) . 

A key factor in the selection of 
the winning team was their “vast 
knowledge” of the community 
and their sensitivity to its needs 
and hopes. Instead of seeing 
master planning in its narrowest 
sense, as “the process that occurs 
just before construction,” the 
team will be looking at the broad- 
est questions—how to set up an 
organizational structure that as- 
sures a continued focus on com- 
munity medicine, how to shape 
the school’s involvement in the 
community so that a responsive 
network of community health 
care is created, how to calm resi- 
dents who see any new institu- 
tion as threatening dislocation. 

The innovative selection pro- 
cedure was devised by Architect 
George Dudley (who is chairman 
of the New York State Council on 
Architecture and president of the 
New York State Environmental 
Facilities Corp.) acting as con- 
sultant to the school. His first 
step was a letter to 55 firms, in- 
viting their attention to the spe- 
cial nature of the new school, and 
to the special need to involve the 
community in the planning pro- 
cess. Firms (or teams) were asked 
to outline not only their experi- 


(continued on page 63) 
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SCULPTURE 
UNDER 
GLASS 


Philip Johnson’s personal 
sculpture collection 

is shown under a roof 
that improves on the sky 


The 5,000 sq. ft. of exhibition space in 
Johnson's gallery is sheltered by a 
vast roof of mirrored glass on steel 
pipe rafters. The many-leveled space is 
built into a hillside on his estate at 
New Canaan, Conn. On the entrance 
side (above) the glass roof swoops 
down almost to the ground. 


The phases of Philip Johnson's 
architectural progression are sum- 
med up in the five buildings 
on his own tract of Connecticut 
countryside. Starting in 1949 with 
his Miesian “Glass House” and 
the windowless guest house (with 
NeoClassicism concealed inside), 
Johnson added the whimsically 
NeoClassical pavillion by the 
pond (1962), and the under- 
ground painting gallery (May '66 
issue, page 57), a brilliant exer- 
cise in non-architecture. 

The newest addition, the sculp- 
ture gallery, is Johnson’s first 
completed building in the angu- 
lar, prismatic mode that has re- 
cently appeared in his designs for 
large office buildings (Nov. issue, 
page 63) . It is also the first serious 
challenge to the harmony of his 
private compound, where earlier 
buildings were quite consciously 
designed as part of the view from 
the Glass House. In striking con- 
trast to the virtually invisible 
painting gallery, this white- 
painted building is not subservi- 
ent to the larger scheme. Johnson 
may soften the angular forms by 
growing vines on the walls, but 
for now he seems to enjoy seeing 
them sharply defined. 

Even though the building 
stands out in the landscape, it 
looks deceptively small from the 
outside. The sheer size of the in- 
terior comes as a surprise, and so 
does the luminous roof. And al- 
though the angular geometry is 
apparent from outside, the great 
span of the ridge beam—diago- 
nally across the axis of the en- 
trance—is totally unexpected. You 
look up toward the ridge as you 
enter, and, in doing so, turn to 
face the central well and the al- 
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coves that reach out from it. The 
experience is very effective en- 
vironmental theater. 

The layout of alcoves around 
the center makes the whole 5,000 
sq. ft. area visible at once. But the 
angular corners projecting into 
the space strongly mark the 
boundaries between the central 
space and the alcoves. It is all an 
illustration, says Johnson, of “how 
to make a building big and small 
at the same time.” 

All of the gallery spaces are 
along a series of stairs spiraling 
down from the entrance. Instead 
of railings, there are low parapets 
(about 10 in. high), which give a 
surprising sense of security. Step- 
ping down the stairs and stretch- 
ing along the balconies, this para- 
pet outlines the spiral superbly. 

The 5,000-sq. ft. glass roof was 
shrewdly detailed for economy 
(but a glass roof can never be in- 
expensive, Johnson admits) . Steel 
pipe was chosen for the rafters 
because it can be cut to odd 
lengths and adjusted in strength— 
for different spans—by varying its 
wall thickness. The pipes also 
house wiring for cathode lighting 
tubes mounted on them. The 
ridge beam has a pierced web, ex- 
posed to the exterior on one side, 
where there are electrically op- 
erated ventilating shutters, like 
those of a typical greenhouse. 

The rest of the structure is ut- 
terly simple. (“No details,” says 
Johnson.) The brick walls have 
no insulation, there is no air con- 
ditioning. Unit heaters, sus- 
pended from the roof ridge, main- 
tain a minimum temperature of 
50 degrees F in midwinter. 

Johnson can explain the form 
of the gallery entirely as a setting 
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for his sculpture collection. “Out- 
door lighting is ideal for sculp- 
ture,” he asserts, and he has ob- 
tained a lighting effect which he 
calls “reinforced outdoors” by 
using mirrored glass that trans- 
mits 14 per cent of sunlight, then 
diffusing the light from the white 
walls and softening the shadows 
with lighting tubes attached to 
the rafters. (“When the sun is 
shining in, I always turn on the 
lights,” says Johnson dryly.) 

The striped shadow patterns 
cast by the roof structure—not 
always there and always softer 
than they appear in photographs 
—do not bother Johnson. On 
some works, especially the mini- 
mal ones, he enjoys the occasional 
addition of a shadow pattern. 

“The trouble with most sculp- 
ture gardens,” Johnson observes, 
“it that you always see one work 
behind another. Here, each object 
is in its own niche.” 

All of the alcoves have roughly 
the same floor dimensions, but 
they vary widely in height—from 
6 ft. to 25 ft—and in the angles 
from which they are seen. One 
alcove is seen first from a whole 
story above, for instance, and an- 
other is seen from its own floor 
level as you go down the stairs 
(allowing a close-up view of tex- 
tured floor sculpture there) . 

Johnson may have designed the 
new gallery as a sympathetic set- 
ting for his collection—which it is 
—but the most interesting sculp- 
ture in sight is undoubtedly the 
building itself. Without seeming 
to try hard, he has outdone his 
favorite sculptors—at least the 
minimalists and the light sculp- 
tors—at their own art. 

一 JoHN Morris Dixon 


Almost all of the gallery spaces can be 
seen from the entrance level (top left). 
From part way down the series of stairs 
(top photo), the entrance can be seen— 
behind Oldenburg’s hanging “saw.” 
From the central space (right) there is 
an underpass to a double-height alcove. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Sculpture gallery, New Canaan, Conn. 
Architect: Philip Johnson. Engineers: 
Severud Associates (structural); Cosen- 
tini Associates (electrical). General 
contractor: Louis E. Lee Co. Building 
area: 5,088 sq. ft. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Alexander Georges. 
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GATEWAYS 
TO 
OUTSIDE 


Rehabilitation Centers added to 
New York State’s giant 

mental hospital system are 
designed to ease the 

transition to independent living. 
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“Outside” is where the rest of us 
live. At least that is how the 
65,000 residents of New York 
State’s mental hospitals divide 
the world. And most of their 
hopes—and many anxieties as 
well—hinge on getting back out- 
side. 

Ever since the mid-1950's, when 
tranquilizing drugs dramatically 
raised chances for recovery, the 
state’s Department of Mental 
Hygiene has been working on re- 
habilitation programs to get more 
patients outside faster—and to 
prepare them better for the chal- 
lenges they will face out here. 

In 1964, the establishment of 
the agency now known as the 
Health and Mental Hygiene Fa- 
cilities Improvement Corpora- 
tion (originally just the Mental 
Hygiene Facilities Improvement 
Fund) gave the state the means 
to replace makeshift rehabilita- 
tion facilities at the 15 existing 
mental hospitals with new reha- 
bilitation centers. So far, two of 
these centers are in operation, 
eight are under construction, and 
three more are in design stage. 

As the first new buildings at 
most of these hospitals since the 
era when patients needed forc- 
ible restraint, these centers are 
symbols of a new kind of open- 
ness and ease. Some patients will 
spend most of their daytime 
hours in this more encouraging 
environment. For others, the new 
centers will be visible goals. 

At the rehabilitation centers, 
patients will learn skills such as 
typing, sewing, automobile re- 
pair, and English, which will give 
them greater confidence and se- 
curity in the world outside. They 
will be able to mingle with other 
patients in the gym, at the pool, 
or at the billiard table, and buy 
things at real-life shops and snack 
bars. There will also be coun- 
seling offices and work-for-pay 
shops. 

The hospitals where these cen- 
ters are located grew up as vast 
collection points for people with 
little hope. Located in the coun- 
tryside, where the air is healthier 
—and patients well removed from 
embarrassed relatives—the insti- 
tutions were isolated by square 
miles of landscaped grounds. In 
the past decade, new treatment 
methods have reduced the total 
population of these hospitals 
from 90,000 to 65,000—even while 
the number of admissions has 
climbed steadily. As more and 
more patients pass through the 
the hopsitals (current average 


stay: 63 days), the importance 
of rehabilitation grows accord- 
ingly. 

These state hospital rehabilita- 
tion centers are only part of a 
larger program to meet this need. 
New, smaller hopsitals are being 
built in urban counties, where pa- 
tients will be able to travel to jobs 
or schools—or live at home and 
come in for day therapy. And 
some of the big existing hospitals 
are being divided into smaller 
administrative units, each serving 
a distinct geographic area. 

The Health and Mental Hy- 
giene Facilities Improvement 
Corporation (HMHFIC) is also 
responsible for a broad range of 
projects at the state’s mental hy- 
giene and narcotic addiction fa- 
cilities, as well as county and 
municipal hospitals. Its aggregate 
construction put in place is ap- 
proaching $500 million in value. 
Its structure is comparable to that 
of New York’s well-known State 
University Construction Fund 
(July/Aug. ’68 issue) . 

Architects for each project are 
chosen jointly—on the basis of 
demonstrated ability, willingness 
to commit top-level personnel, 
etc.—by HMHFIC administra- 
tors, state mental hygiene ofh- 
cials, and directors of the individ- 
ual institutions. During the 
design phase, architects and state 
officials meet once or twice 
monthly in no-holds-barred dis- 
cussion of design proposals. These 
meetings can become tense con- 
frontations, but they eliminate 
last-minute vetoes and cut down 
on change orders. 

If HMHFIC’s rehabilitation 
center program has one basic 
flaw: it may be that too much has 
been built too soon. The design 
of the centers proceeded so quick- 
ly that there was no chance to 
learn useful lessons from the first 
one before nine others were 
under way. The program was 
pushed ahead not only by the 
pent-up demand, but by the spec- 
ter of rising construction cost. 
Had HMHFIC waited to refine 
its design objectives, it might 
have been able to build very little 
at all. 

Fortunately, hospital staffs had 
acquired enough experience with 
rehabilitation to articulate their 
needs, and HMHFIC gave them 
an effective vehicle. Staff mem- 
bers at the centers now in opera- 
tion seem thoroughly pleased 
with the buildings they helped to 
shape, and they report real en- 
thusiasm among the patients. 
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CENTRAL ISLIP 
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The roofs of the Central Islip Rehabili- 
tation Center rise consistently from 
the central entrance toward either side 
(top left) and toward the rear (left). 
Walls of sand-colored concrete block— 
not yet properly cleaned—are capped 
with dark brown porcelain-enamel fas- 
cias above window strips. A monu- 
mental stair at the main entrance 
leads to the second floor by way of a 
roof terrace (photos above). The stairs 
are meant to double as bleachers for 
viewing performances on the paved 
area below or games on the field. 
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Central Islip State Hospital 
sprawls across more than a square 
mile of flat terrain in the middle 
of Long Island. Even on a clear 
fall day, when the rows of sugar 
maples crossing the site are 
brightest yellow, the hospital 
grounds seem bleak and endless. 

The new rehabilitation center 
there by Armand Bartos & Asso- 
ciates is simply not big enough to 
alter the pervading atmosphere of 
the place. But for the 1,000 or so 
patients who visit the center daily, 
the building represents an impor- 
tant change in their environment. 
It is the only building they see 
that does not have built-in bar- 
riers to remind them of earlier 
days, when rehabilitation was 
only a distant possibility for most. 

The most important thing that 
the new center offers the patient 
is variety of experience, and Bar- 
tos has tried to express the fact in 
the massing of the building. Com- 
pared to nearby buildings—three- 
story structures all primly con- 
tained by rectangular walls and 
hipped roofs—the rehabilitation 
center seems to be exploding with 
internal energy. 

The rehabilitation center pro- 
gram calls for so many facilities 
with special spatial demands that 
the architect is almost bound to 
express their volumes on the ex- 
terior. Many of the other centers 
have been laid out with low links 
connecting the taller auditorium, 
gym, etc. Bartos chose instead to 
organize his center into a denser, 
more sculptural mass, with roofs 
rising from the strongly empha- 
sized central entrance toward 
large-volume spaces around the 
edges. 

There are actually three dis- 
tinct wings, but they are clustered 
so tightly together that the gar- 
den courts between them seem 
like slots or cavities cut into a 
continuous form. Though small, 
the courts serve the vital purpose 
of bringing daylight and a 
glimpse of greenery into the very 
middle of the building. 

This rehabilitation center does 
not have broad openings toward 
the surrounding landscape—as 
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many of the other centers do. Ex- 
cept around the interior courts 
and at the dining terrace, which 
is partially surrounded by the 
building—the walls at ground 
level are almost solid masonry. 
Most of the large openings are 
located high on the walls, where 
they let in plenty of light, but 
outward views are limited to 
small windows in most of the 
rooms. Bartos reports that the 
center staff was “not terribly anx- 
ious to have the patients dis- 
tracted by panoramic views of the 
outdoors.” Besides, the outdoors 
here, with its regimented Plant- 
ing, is more likely to remind pa- 
tients of institutional restraint 
than of natural freedom. 

Asked about the somber char- 
acter of the center’s extensive con- 
crete block walls, Bartos explains 
that the budget offered him a 
choice between interesting form 
and interesting surface: “If the 
building had been a mere box, I 
could have covered it with brick.” 
Instead, he chose a highly articu- 
lated form, folding around all 
those pockets of daylight and 
greenery. The 8-in. by 8-in. block 
—actually more inviting in its 
true sand-color than it looks in 
black-and-white—would look con- 
siderably less industrial if it were 
washed down with acid to give it 
an even color, as required in the 
building specifications. 

At the main entrance—the one 
point where the walls really open 
up 一 it is possible to enter the 
building at either level. Although 
the stairs to the second level are 
quite prominent, most of the 
center’s heavily used spaces are on 
the first floor, and most people 
enter through the large vestibule 
under the stairs. This entrance 
leads into a large, casually ar- 
ranged lobby, from which the pa- 
tients’ store and snack bar are 
visible and readily accessible. 

The layout of the building in 
three irregular wings, and the lo- 
cation of some of the larger spaces 
at the extremities of these wings, 
makes the interior circulation 
pattern quite complex. In some 
areas, however, circulation routes 
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in the actual building seem more 
direct than they appear to be on 
paper. The relatively long walk 
from the entrance to the audito- 
rium, for instance, seems shorter 
because it goes straight to its des- 
tination with interesting views of 
the lobby and two interior gar- 
dens along the way. The routes to 
some of the classrooms, on the 
other hand, are hard to follow 
because there are several round- 
about corridors, all windowless 
and similar in appearance. 

Of course, the atmosphere in- 
side the building is determined 
in large part by finishes and col- 
ors. The architects wanted to 
counter the large areas of exposed 
block on the interior with vivid 
colors in paint and furnishings, 
and occasional whole walls of 
bright color. Mental hygiene au- 
thorities—so recently preoccupied 
with restraining patients—were 
wary of colors that might be too 
stimulating. The solution was a 
limited color selection—ochre, 
avocado green, and burnt orange 
—for doors, chairs, table tops, and 
carpet. Now that the center is 
operating, staff members ask 
whether colors could have been 
brighter and more varied. They 
could have been, of course, and 
official policy on the subject has 
already changed. 

The program for Central Islip 
has helped to set the pattern for 
all of the subsequent rehabilita- 
tion centers. Now a few of the 
lessons learned here—about the 
use of color, for instance—can be 
fed back into the construction 
program in time to make a posi- 
tive contribution. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Rehabilitation Center, Central Islip 
State Hospital, Central Islip, N. Y. 
Architects: Armand Bartos & Associ- 
ates (Partner for project management, 
Roy Friedberg; partner for design man- 
agement, Martin Price). Engineers: 
Garfinkel-Marenberg & Associates 
(structural); F. J. Sullivan & Associates 
(mechanical and electrical). Landscape 
architects: Zion & Breen. Construction 
managers: W. J. Barney Corp. Building 
area: 70,510 sq. ft. Construction cost 
(including site work): $2,558,727. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Evelyn Hofer (except 
page 31, Rothchild). 
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The complex volume of the center 
(plans and section above) is divided 
by landscaped interior courts (top 
right, opposite), surrounded by gen- 
erous areas of glass. Rooms for spe- 
cific activities, such as the auditorium, 
wood shop, and bowling room (oppo- 
site) have high windows, usually along 
the high edges of the single-pitch 
roofs. Exposed block is used for walls 
throughout the building. 
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Top. the rehabilitation center lies at the 
edge of a small bowl, hollowed out 
of the slope of the hill. Connection 
with the older medical-surgical build- 
ing is direct. To reduce an institutional 
stigma, the building has extensive out- 
door development—a croquet field, a 
giant checkerboard, patios, planting 
and benches. 
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Of all the existing structures at 
Binghamton State Hospital, the 
most dominant and assertive is 
the medical-surgical building, 
nearest neighbor of the new re- 
habilitation center. It was deter- 
mined at the start, by Architects 
James Baker and Peter Blake, 
that their rehabilitation center 
could neither overwhelm the 
older building nor relate to it in 
any obvious way. 

The link between new and old 
is a close one in terms of dis- 
tance, since most of the patients 
using the center will come from 
the medical-surgical building, and 
the link is a strong one in terms 
of its directional axis. But the 
new building is on its own—rela- 
tively low in silhouette, inti- 
mately related to the landscape, 
and no kin to the medical-surgical 
building in either scale, finish or 
detail. 

Siting was not easy. The hos- 
pital occupies a hill overlooking 
downtown Binghamton in one 
direction, and the Susquehanna 
River in another. The center was 
originally assigned to a small 
bowl hollowed out of the slope 
of the hill, one of the few level 
areas on the site. But to preserve 
this bowl, then used for outdoor 
sports, the architects sited the 
building at the edge of the bowl, 
allowing the building to follow 
the existing contours and step 
downhill with the natural grade. 
The result is a center that is on 
one level where it is nearest to 
the medical-surgical building, 
and on two and three levels else- 
where; the gym and pool relate 
closely to their outdoor areas, 
and the several levels of class- 
rooms, offices and community fa- 
cilities get the best view and 
exposure. 

The building’s major areas are 
directly accessible from a single 
central lobby; with straight-run 
stairs, and a minimum of dead- 
ended or confusing corridors, one 
can clearly sense the various parts 
of the building and get an imme- 
diate ease of orientation. (The 
efficiency of circulation is mea- 
sured in the relatively high space- 
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utilization ratio—gross to net 
square footage—of 1.36.) 

Because of the great range of 
different spaces, from 90 sq. ft. to 
more than 4,000 sq. ft., the archi- 
tects decided that “no simple 
repetitive structural or planning 
module could be developed with- 
out forcing the program into a 
building not suited to it.” 

The plan is on a 20 ft. bay, 
but this is scarcely obvious to the 
viewer of the finished building. 
The windows, in contrast to the 
structure, are highly expressive of 
what goes on inside. The typical 
window is a vertical band under 
a horizontal one, with the rest of 
the overall rectangle taken up on 
the inside by chalk and tack 
boards. 

The southwest facade shows 
these windows in two different 
sizes—on the middle floor, at the 
classrooms, and on the top floor 
at the counseling offices. In both 
places, the window hangs on the 
inside of the wall like a picture 
frame; from the outside the open- 
ing is a deep, dramatic recess. 
Also custom-designed is the long 
acrylic-plastic window in the 
work-for-pay area. 

The architects describe one of 
their major considerations in the 
design—“how to break up the 
necessarily large masses of the 
building, and how to introduce 
a friendly, interesting, appropri- 
ate scale. The deliberately irregu- 
lar fenestration, the alternating 
voids in, or projections through 
the brick exteriors, the exclusive 
use of iron-spot brick (and glass) 
for all outdoor wall surfaces, the 
introduction of planting (or the 
use of existing trees nearby) and 
of small courts, terraces, retaining 
walls, etc.—all these are efforts to 
avoid an ‘institutional’ stigma, 
and to give the building an ap- 
pearance not likely to frighten or 
overwhelm.” 

And indoors, the architects 
continue, “an effort was made to 
introduce natural light into criti- 
cal circulation spaces wherever 
possible, to use natural and sym- 
pathetic materials, to break up 
long corridors, to avoid overly 
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tall spaces, and to make circula- 
tion effortless and obvious. This 
is not meant to be an imposing 
building; it is meant to be 
friendly, low-keyed, interesting 
and inviting.” 

The materials work toward this 
effect. An iron-spot brick gives an 
unusual glazed finish, with a 
brownish-blue color varying over 
a broad range. Islands of red car- 
pet are set in the flooring of brick 
pavers. Lockers are bright orange; 
walls white, trim black. The waffle 
ceiling is exposed throughout the 
building, except in the corridors 
which have hung ceilings and soft 
cove lighting. 

Several interior views illustrate 
the quality of design. At right is 
the work-for-pay area, with its 
window of bent acrylic plastic 
letting in the maximum light and 
view. This window was built in 
sections, although recent advances 
in technology would probably 
permit it to be built in one piece. 
On the facing page, at top, is one 
corner of the swimming pool, 
with piping buried in removable 
sections of white plastic grille. 
Water overflowing the pool 
drains into this assembly, as also 
does water from the walk sur- 
rounding the pool. The large 
photo on the facing page is the 
main stairway, direct and strong 
in its design. 

Early in the planning, 
HMHFIC urged that the build- 
ing be more “animated,” but the 
architects resisted. “We made the 
building very tight,” say the ar- 
chitects, to meet a tight budget. 
The low bidder was then 10 per 
cent under the budget. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Rehabilitation Center, Binghamton 
State Hospital, Binghamton, N. Y. Ar- 
chitects: James Baker & Peter Blake 
(Alexander Grinnell, associate in 
charge; Alexander Wade, job captain). 
Associate architects: Fudge and Under- 
hill. Engineers: Aaron Garfinkel & 
Associates (structural); Flack & Kurtz 
(mechanical and electrical). Landscape 
architect: Richard J. Cripps. Building 
area: 62,000 sq. ft. Construction cost: 
$2,250,000 (excluding land and site 
development, furnishing and equip- 
ment, and fees). 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Nathaniel Lieberman 
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Above: the work-for-pay areas, with its 
long window of acrylic plastic that lets 
in maximum light and view. Facing 
page, top: the swimming pool, open to 
its own walled courtyard outside; bot- 
tom: the straight-run stairs in the main 
entry are designed to minimize confu- 
sion among patients using the building. 
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An informal layout hinging on a 
large central court is Architect 
Edgar Tafel’s way of making this 
center non-institutional. 

Tafel explains the court: “Be- 
sides its assigned function as an 
informal meeting place, the court 
serves as a visual element of iden- 
tity and orientation.” It also “aids 
in integrating the diverse ele- 
ments of the building into a 
whole without destroying the 
autonomy of the programmed 
areas.” 

The court was originally open 
to corridor on four sides, but now 
has a large room on the north. 
The south has a covered porch— 
perhaps useful in the future, says 
Tafel, as a way of getting more 
enclosed space. 

The building is primarily on 
one level; only the workshop has 
facilities underneath (auto shop, 
secretarial training and mechan- 
ical equipment). Gym, pool and 
lockers are also on the lower floor, 
adjusting to a site that falls off 
sharply to the north. 

Corridors are open-ended so 
that patients can always look out. 
Staff offices surround a court. 

HMHFIC wanted tactile, 
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rough surfaces, and the architect 
used brick 8 in. and 12 in. thick, 
for a finished wall inside and out. 
The brick is in two colors of tan; 
the color changes where a solid 
mass is interrupted by the glass 
of a corridor, Other materials: ex- 
posed wood planking for ceiling/ 
roof; laminated beams for the 
large spaces; and slate flooring in 
all public areas. 

Bid at 10 per cent under the 
$2,600,000 budget, the center is 
being built for a figure still below 
the budget. Tafel insisted on 
limestone cornices, bid as an ex- 
tra, and he won. He lost on a 
$2,000 item for artwork, how- 
ever. It was in the contract from 
the beginning, but foundered 
when an artist’s first tapestry de- 
signs were considered too jarring. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Rehabilitation Center, Kings Park State 
Hospital, Kings Park, N.Y. Architect: 
Edgar Tafel (Stanley Wright, project 
architect). Engineers: Robert Rosen- 
wasser (structural); Arthur Benjamin 
(mechanical and electrical). Landscape 
architect: M. Paul Friedberg. Building 
area: 61,320 sq. ft. Construction cost: 
$2,198,980 (excluding site develop- 
ment, furnishings, and fees). 
PHOTOGRAPH: Gil Amiaga 
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An indoor “mall” that extends 
through the first floor of the 
Rochester Rehabilitation Center 
will not only be the main circu- 
lation spine for the center itself, 
but also an important link be- 
tween two existing concentrations 
of buildings—closing a gap that 
the architects, Northrup, Kaelber 
& Kopf, call “a stretch of tundra.” 

Extending out from this mall 
at the first floor level are the 
larger activity spaces—the en- 
closed auditorium and art studios 
and the quiet library and lounge 
on one side, the noisier snack bar 
and game room on the other. The 
taller volumes of gym and pool 
are placed beyond a landscaped 
court, reachable only through the 
snack or game areas. 

The mall and the spaces open- 
ing off it will form an extensive 
area without solid partitions, in 
which many activities can be ob- 
served simultaneously. Glass walls 
facing in toward the court and out 
toward the hospital grounds will 
extend this visual continuity. 
Large areas of sloping skylight 
will brighten parts of the mall 
that are not exposed to the ex- 
terior (section below) . 

A skylighted central stairwell 
will lead to the linear second 
floor, where smaller teaching of- 
fices will be completely parti- 
tioned for privacy, but open to 
broad views outward. At the west 
end of this floor will be the large 
automotive and “work-for-pay” 
shops, opening directly to the 


higher ground level there. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Rehabilitation Center, Rochester State 
Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. Architects 
and engineers: Northrup, Kaelber 8 
Kopf. Mechanical and electrical en- 
gineer: Cedric R. Acheson. General 
contractor: John Luther & Sons. Build- 
ing area: 67,000 sq. ft. Construction 
cost: $2,328,550 (excluding site devel- 
opment, furnishings, and fees). 
PHOTOGRAPH: John Griebsch. 
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BUFFALO 


“With the definite functions of 
this program, the building just 
grew naturally into separate 
wings,” says Architect Arthur H. 
Davis of Milstein, Wittek, Davis 
& Associates, designers of the re- 
habilitation center at Buffalo 
State Hospital. 

The building is in four wings 
surrounding a central core. Read- 
ing clockwise from the northwest 
are the wings for vocational re- 
habilitation, for recreation, for 
the auditorium, and for occupa- 
tional and educational rehabili- 
tation (with offices for counseling 
and administration above). The 
central core is a kind of commu- 
nity center, with store, snack bar, 
library, and place for active 
games. 

“It looks like a lot of houses 
put together,” says Warren Wit- 
tek, describing the center’s scale 
that tends to minimize an institu- 
tional feeling. Another device to- 
ward this end was to use “finishes 
that everyone is familiar with” 一 
brick inside and out, and lami- 
nated wood beams. (The roof is 
standing-seam metal.) As part of 
their contract, the architects are 
developing a system of graphics 
for the building. 

HMHFIC would have liked 
the center entirely on one floor, 
but site limitations forced a 
slight doubling up in one wing. 
As it is, the need for space caused 
the demolition of three segments 
of the existing hospital, which is 
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known in Buffalo as “the string of 
pearls,” is mentioned quietly by 
the Corporation as a group of 
“outmoded ward buildings,” and 
is familiar to scholars as the work 
of H. H. Richardson. The center 
ties in more directly with the 
later buildings (40s and '50s) to 
the south, from which most of the 
patients will come. 

The center will be used not 
only by patients and their visit- 
ors, but also by staff members of 
the entire hospital, who will con- 
vene in the auditorium, the only 
such space in the existing hos- 
pital facility. 


GROUND FLOOR 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
Rehabilitation Center, Buffalo State 
Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y. Architect: Mil- 
stein, Wittek, Davis & Associates; 
(Arthur H. Davis, partner in charge). 
Engineers: McKaig Rupley Bahler 
(structural); Wilson, Klaes & Brucker 
(mechanical and electrical). Landscape 
architect: Peter G. Rolland. Building 
area: 67,541 sq. ft. Construction cost: 
$2,440,000 (excluding land and site 
development, furnishing and equip- 
ment, and fees). 


WILLARD 


Quite different in tone from all 
the other rehabilitation centers is 
\rchitect Werner Seligmann’s de- 
sign for Willard State Hospital. 
With the existing hospital a dark, 
dirty brick the architect chose a 
deliberately contrasting environ- 
ment for the new center. 

Ihe proposed structure is steel 
frame, with sandwich panels of 
porcelain enamel screwed to the 
light metal framing of the exte- 
rior walls. HMHFIC was recep- 
tive to this seemingly different ap- 
proach because the technique was 
already being proven by Selig- 
mann and the Willard State Hos- 
pital in the hospital’s new ad- 
ministration building. 

Seligmann had chosen this 
structural system in the hopes of 
getting better control over work- 
manship; he admits that the sys- 
tem won't necessarily save any 
money—it is probably initially 
more expensive than more con- 
ventional construction, he says, 
but may go up faster and thus bal- 
ance out ın cost. 

In plan, too, the center is some- 
thing of a departure. Seligmann 
reports that he “tried to make a 
whole center of it, a quadrangle, 
open, like an arcade, to be used in 
a casual way.” Thus he created 
the very open space on the 
ground floor, with the different 
areas flowing into one space. 

The auditorium is also a de- 
parture from other centers, with 
its different levels making it work 
like a small flexible theater. 

The architect intends to use 
color “to combat the site,” which 
he describes as “all green in the 
summer, all grey at other times.” 
The exterior of the rehabilitation 
center will be completely white 
(except for several places such as 
the auditorium superstructure, 
which will be grey) , but the steel 
will be brightly painted inside. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Rehabilitation Center, Willard State 
Hospital, Willard, N. Y. Architect: Wer- 
ner Seligmann and Associates (Sieg- 
fried Saur, job captain); Frederic P. 
Wiedersum Associates, associate archi- 
tect. Engineers: Severud Associates 
(structural); Flack & Kurtz (mechanical 
and electrical). Area: 62,000 sq. ft. 
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The organizing concept of the 
rehabilitation center at Bronx 
State Hospital is a long enclosed 
mall from which the center's 
varied spaces are directly visible. 
“They wanted a central area as a 
mixing place,” says William Wil- 
son of Gruzen & Partners, and 
this developed into a spine. 

The north-south spine simply 
continues the north-south axis 
common to the hospital's recep- 
tion building and the medical 
wards. The corridor/spine is a 
varied space, opening to the 
upper levels through open stair- 
wells, and to the outdoors 
through window walls. 

The corridor has most of the 
“community facilities” either in 
it or adjacent to it. The commod- 
ity store and beauty/barber shops 
are in lightly enclosed kiosks, to 
be “informal and attractive” to 
the patients. The architects 
wanted the center to convey “a 
feeling of maximum 
and availability” to patients. 

The building is pile-supported; 
its structure is poured concrete 
at the second floor, steel else- 
where. Curtain walls are of ex- 
posed block. 

Outside, large landscaped 
berms give visual interest to the 
flat site. A berm “gives you a lot 
for your money,” says Wilson, 


openness 
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“but it's money you wouldn’t 
spend if the site were more in- 
teresting. 

The site was costly in another 
sense—the land was badly filled 
some years ago and had a “miser- 
able reputation” in the construc- 
tion industry. These site condi- 
tions, says Wilson, “lost us the 
pool and bowling alley,” neither 
of which is being built. Then, too, 
says Wilson, the budget made no 
allowance for the fact that this 
center—the only one—is in New 
York City. 

The “day hospital” has been 
eliminated in favor of more 
space for “work-for-pay.” Unique 
to this center, the day hospital 
was actually never explained to 
the architects; instructions on 
partitioning it were to have come 
later. Now, however, the center 


has a new administrator with 
ideas of his own. 
FACTS AND FIGURES 
Rehabilitation Center, Bronx State 
Hospital, Hutchinson River Parkway, 


Bronx, N.Y. Architect: Gruzen & Part- 
ners (William D. Wilson, partner in 
charge; Peter Samton, design captain; 
Gordon Vance, project manager). En- 
gineers: Harwood & Gould (structural); 
Meyer, Strong & Jones (mechanical 
and electrical). Landscape architect: 
M. Paul Friedberg & Associates. Build- 
ing area: 77,000 sq. ft. Construction 
cost: $3.5 million (including land and 
site development cost). 


HUDSON RIVER 


A “street of experiences”—that is 
what Architects Cadman & Droste 
call the circulation spine of the 
rehabilitation center they design- 
ed for Hudson River State Hos- 
pital, near Poughkeepsie. By 
running the “street” diagonally 
across the rectangular grid of the 
other spaces, they have created a 
sequence of spaces that “open and 
close” as the observer walks 
through, revealing a variety of 
activities. At some points, the plan 
is pinched in so that this central 
walk is exposed to the exterior. 

Although the entire building is 
on one level, the roof height 
varies widely. Clerestories at the 
many points where the roof rises 
-plus numerous skylights—admit 
generous daylight to the interior 
and minimize the feeling of con- 
finement. At the center of the 
plan, the floor level drops to form 
a sunken seating area in the mid- 
dle of the “town square.” 

The unusual geometry of the 
building leaves a number of 
partially walled-in courts along 
the perimeter. 

Throughout the building, the 
cast-in-place concete structural 
frame is separated visually from 
the walls. (For the mental pa- 
tient, the architects feel that 
“things must be designed to ap- 
pear as what they are.”) Pumice 
block has been used for walls and 
partitions throughout, because 
marks on it are easily erased. 

Color will be used to assist the 
patients in orientation. Door 
color, for instance, will identify 
zones of the building. Cad- 
man & Droste plan to use color 
boldly, knowing that it is the 
easiest element to change later. 
“The medical people,” they ob- 
serve, “still find it so hard to pre- 
dict how a vivid green will affect 
a patient.” 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 

Rehabilitation Center, Hudson River 
State Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Architects and engineers: Cadman & 
Droste. Mechanical and electrical en- 
gineers: Rist-Frost Associates. Land- 
scape architect: Vincent Cerasi. Gen- 
eral contractor: Levco Construction 
Corp. Building area: 70,570 sq. ft. Con- 
struction cost (as bid): $2,635,162 (ex- 
cluding landscaping, furnishings, fees). 
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THE NEW 
ENVIRONMENT 
OF THE SOUTH 


BY GRADY CLAY 
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Perpetually re-drawn for us by 
our eager soothsayers is the image 
of an ever-normal, ever-growing 
American metropolitan society. 
Growth is god, its favors sought 
by every mayor who rises to chal- 
lenge in outrage hints from the 
1970 U.S. Census that his town 
has been deserted by the god of 
eternal growth. 

But the United States is, as 
usual, a mixture of growth and 
stagnation, of boom and bust, 
each feeding upon the other. For 
all the booming places, thousands 
are dying on the vine, many based 
on old geographic advantages 
turned sour, on human or min- 
eral resources now exhausted. 
Many lie in regions tributary to, 
and sucked dry by, distant cities 
and corporations. 

As a symbol of those dying 
places, I was forced in 1969 to in- 
vent* the pioneer town of “Gud- 
gel’s Cove”—and then of course 
found it was not unique and it is 
not alone. Between 1940 and 1960 
there were, in the continental 
United States, 6,034 “declining 
urban centers.” The great major- 
ity, 91 per cent, had populations 
of less than 3,000, and part of 
their problem is due to the fact 
that they are small in an age when 
bigness counts. These Gudgel's 
Coves were concentrated in east- 
ern and western Pennsylvania, in 
Southern Illinois, in Southwest- 
ern lowa-northern Missouri-east- 
ern Nebraska. Another concen- 
tration is north of Salt Lake City 
on the Utah-Idaho border. 

Urban centers “in relative de- 
cline” spread across the eastern 
Great Plains, and in the northern 
Appalachians, especially east-cen- 
tral West Virginia. Meanwhile, 
depopulation continues in a great 
region having few towns in the 
first place—the woodland planta- 
tion belt extending for about 700 
miles from South Carolina to 
Louisiana. There is one 70-mile 
stretch of land in Southwest 
Georgia where little exists except 


*See “Megalopolis in Passing,” the first 
Dennis O'Harrow Memorial Lecture, by 
Grady Clay in Planning 1969, the Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials. 


Mr. Clay is the editor of Landscape Ar- 
chitecture, a quarterly magazine, pub- 
lished in Louisville, Ky. 


large private holdings of pine- 
woods for sawmills, quail for the 
absentee owner huntsmen, and 
barbed wire for what's left of the 
local population. 

This is only one sample of the 
industrialized agriculture, en- 
couraged by years of federal pol- 
icy and subsidy, which keeps food 
prices low for city folks and drives 
labor off the land, “freed” from 
the land, as the saying goes— 
“freed” to move to the slums of 
distant northern or western cities. 
In the ten years from 1950 to 
1960 nearly a half-million Ne- 
groes and over one million whites 
lost jobs in southern agriculture. 
Considering their wages and liv- 
ing and working conditions, they 
had little choice but to wake up 
some morning and say “Honey, 
it’s time to move out.” 


ny time a nation “writes off” 
a whole region, as the South was 
written out of the national eco- 
nomic and political system for 16 
years of Reconstruction; and as 
other regions have been written 
off—and as urban slums have been 
written off—by more subtle forms 
of oversight and neglect, the 
after-effects are longlasting and 
persistent. 

And those after-effects include 
generations of ill-trained, unedu- 
cated, deprived and often desper- 
ate millions of people from the 
back corners, the dying towns, 
the mined-out, eroded, non-in- 
dustrialized or disadvantaged re- 
gions. Why be surprised when 
such men, black or white, facing 
new miseries in the cities of their 
choice, burn and loot and squan- 
der in desperation, or turn upon 
their fellow men in repression? 

The South has no monopoly 
on exporting people. The fail- 
ures of one region—any region— 
support the booms in another. 
Our system of exporting excess 
population worked well, so long 
as the receiving regions and cities 
had need for untrained, unedu- 
cated, and unexpectant laborers. 
Now, this is no longer true. 

Many of the so-called “urban 
problems” of the day are the re- 
sult of the old system of using 


migration to siphon surplus pop- 
ulations about the country—a 
system that no longer works as it 
once did so well. 

Much of the so-called environ- 
mental crisis comes from our 
throw-it-away-and-move-west his- 
tory, and our old belief that the 
environment takes care of you 
rather than vice versa. That has 
lasted into the present, especially 
in the South and West where old 
attitudes arising from bounty and 
plenty survive quixotic and anti- 
thetic down to this time. 

Why has the South, with such 
a God-given wealth of accessible 
geographic resources, dealt so 
harshly with its patrimony? How 
could a region so lay waste its 
soils and forests to become in the 
1930s “The Nation’s Number 
One Economic Problem,” and to- 
day still offer squalid lessons in 
anti-survival? 

“Conservation” is a very spe- 
cial problem in the South—as in 
any under-developed region of 
the world today. To save an en- 
vironment, to wisely use and pro- 
tect it today, requires different 
rules and unique politics, for 
which under-developed regions 
and nations are badly equipped. 
Let us look at the conditions. 

First, the design-and-develop- 
ment professions in such regions 
identify with each other; and are 
especially hooked by the develop- 
ment mythology. Mostly they con- 
sider themselves the Develop- 
ment Establishment. They are 
tied or hooked to the financial, 
political and other institutions 
that build buildings, dams, rail- 
roads, highways and all the major 
structures essential in a develop- 
ing economy. Among the hooked 
generations, all building is A 
Good Thing. To be a Builder is 
to be a Respected Person. In a 
nation that was, and a region that 
still is, perpetually short of the 
buildings it thinks it needs, any 
question of location, appropri- 
ateness, quality, or side-effects 
ran against the national and re- 
gional grain. 

What was true in the nation in 
the 19th century remains true in 
the under-developed South today. 
In such a region, there’s some- 
thing almost instinctive at work 
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among the Development Estab- 
lishment. Always in the past, one 
has required so much energy, 
sacrifice, negotiations and time to 
get anything built that a whole 
system of ritualistic subsidies has 
clustered about “development.” 
It has become one of the strong- 
est forces in society, as anybody 
knows who ever tried to get an 
interstate highway stopped from 
going through a park. 

This has been, and still is, es- 
pecially true in under-developed 
regions such as the South and the 
Ohio Valley. When you are poor, 
when your region is being 
drained of population, you do 
not question development. No; 
you take the speculators from 
New York and London offering 
two bits an acre for state land in 
the South after the Civil War be- 
cause that was money, and they 
weren't making much of that 
stuff in the South then. You take 
the runaway textile plants from 
New England; the anti-union 
shoe factories from Pennsylvania, 
and the low-skill employers from 
Ohio—and you be thankful. You 
take the Air Force bases and the 
Army pay because they all look 
great from out in the “Back 
Forty.” Anything that's built or 
promised looks good from the 
Back Forty, and for over 100 
years now the South has remained 
the Back Forty of the industrial- 
ized United States. The Back 
Forty mentality is with us still, 
especially among Southern archi- 
tects, engineers, planners, and 
other dues-paying members of the 
Development Establishment. 


o thesituation has remained 
until recently. Only in the for- 
merly colonial countries, and in 
much of the developing Third 
World, has there grown up a 
body of criticism directed at the 
forces of development. In the 
U.S. this criticism has, until re- 
cently, been limited to conserva- 
tion societies, bird-watchers, little 
old ladies in tennis shoes, and 
other under-powered objects of 
high-powered derision among the 
development elite. But...now the 
situation is changing. Even Pres- 


ident Nixon goes through the 
motions of pious concern for “en- 
vironmental quality.” 

The real gut issue in American 
politics today is that of local self- 
determination in the ways local 
resources and Turf are used and 
developed. Left to their own 
local needs and desires, most 
local citizens and politicians in 
the south will eagerly take devel- 
opment in any form. The South, 
for all its great progress in recent 
years, is, as an under-developed 
region, still devoting an extra- 
large proportion of its land and 
its energies to agriculture, to ex- 
tractive industries (coal, phos- 
phate, petroleum and to other 
minerals processing); and has a 
small proportion of the high-tech- 
nology, administrative, and high- 
er-education jobs of the U.S. 

In such a region, all the pres- 
sures for development-at-any-cost 
build up, and are reinforced by 
popular political pressures. In 
the great depression of the 1890s, 
as C. Vann Woodward wrote, 

“The percentage of business 
failures in the South was consid- 
erably higher than the national 
average throughout the depres- 
sion years, and approximately 
twice as high as it was in the 
West...” The story was similar 
in the depression of the 1930s. 

If you look at the South nation- 
ally, it has been and remains 
much like the Negro—“last to be 
hired, first to be fired.” Region- 
ally it remains the nation's “nig- 
ger district.” 

Thus, the idea that local nat- 
ural resources ought to be “saved 
for posterity” has had rough 
sledding in the South, where so 
many resources are owned out- 
side the region, and the phrase 
“What the hell has posterity done 
for us?” has special favor. A large 
share of the important wilder- 
ness, national park and other 
protective measures in the South 
have come about from national, 
and not from local pressures. The 
typical Southern conservation 
controversy, if I may oversimplify 
a complex local pageant, consists 
of villainous “foreigners” trying 
to sequester from the public an 
important part of the local eco- 
nomic base—“catering to ducks 


not people,” long-range posterity 
instead of present felt needs, and 
elitist points-of-view as against 
the needs of “us home-folks.” 


his dichotomy can be seen 
in the fight at Sanibel-Captiva Is- 
land of the Florida Gulf Coast— 
the Yankee winter residents try- 
ing to protect the mangrove ecol- 
ogy against highrise develop- 
ment, versus the local county 
commissioners seeking to build 
up the tax base; and along the 
coast of Georgia, where local in- 
terests have opposed the National 
Park Service in trying to extend 
its National Seashore protection. 
And in the Beaufort-Hilton Head 
area of South Carolina where 
newcomers-resorters have formed 
the only lobby capable of delay- 
ing a $100-million German plas- 
tics plant that would normally 
have been welcome—no questions 
asked—in this under-developed 
region. The Southern pattern 
has been consistent: loose invita- 
tions to investors and extractors 
of every sort, most notoriously 
during the Reconstruction period 
when legalized looting became a 
way of life. More recently, 
“The Southeast which for years 
lured industry by promoting free- 
dom from water pollution con- 
trol, had found by 1965 that its 
over 50 inches of annual rainfall 
and its swiftly flowing rivers were 
hopelessly insufficient to meet the 
demands of modern industry. 
The Georgia State Water Quality 
Board reported that the Chat- 
tahoochee, the Coosa, and the 
Savannah rivers had reached ‘crit- 
ical’ conditions under a prevail- 
ing situation in which wastes en- 
tering them received either very 
sketchy treatment or none at all. 
Georgia, which having been lur- 
ing 20th-century industry with 
the promise of maintaining a 
19th-century climate of resource 
protection, found that the very 
success which this inducement 
produced has itself been the 
source of a catastrophic decline 
in the quality, availability, and 
utility of the state’s water re- 
sources.” (from Governing Na- 
ture, by Earl Finbar Murphy). 
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In the South, it has been pos- 
sible, through generations of Old 
South chairmen of important 
committees in the Congress, to 
turn to the federal treasury to 
bail out local resources depleted 
or ruined by careless despolia- 
tion. It became a southern habit 
to “look to the next larger dimen- 
sion” —but not in a way that Eliel 
Saarinen meant. The southern 
translation has meant “find a big- 
ger taxing district than the one 
in which the despoliation took 
Place 一 and this generally turned 
out to be the United States gov- 
ernment. 

At the same time, the South 
has received an extraordinary 
amount of federal largesse, chiefly 
rivers-and-harbors and military 
base spending, in part because of 
good climate for year-round fly- 
ing and training, and in part 
thanks to southern Senators and 
Congressmen reelected long 
enough to become chairmen of 
key committees. This has helped 
engender within the South the 
“don't shoot Santa Claus” psy- 
chology, which puts the local dis- 
trict engineer invariably at the 
head table at Chamber of Com- 
merce dinners, with the “perks” 
of a Colonial governor. Conse- 
quently the South in the hands 
of the Engineers, like the West in 
the hands of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, has been a happy testing- 
ground for single-purpose dam 
structures. Only in more recent 
years have the engineers re- 
treated under pressure into mul- 
tipurpose, which means taking 
advice from somebody besides 
navigation promoters. 


he idea that anybody in the 
South would challenge the mili- 
tary on the location, design and 
construction techniques of their 
great projects was almost un- 
thinkable. Even to delay a mili- 
tary base in peacetime was little 
short of treason, southern style. 
And the unquestioning accept- 
ance of any new industry is part 
of the same picture. Even the 
traditional anti-monopolistic at- 
titudes of the U.S. have a tough 
time in the South, where the 
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ownership of vast timber, min- 
eral and land holdings carries 
with it the usual concentration 
of political influence. Pulpwood 
is king in many parts of the 
South, and any talk about “clean- 
ing up the air pollution” around 
a sulphite pulp mill is more of 
a threat to the local economy 
than in regions with a diversified 
list of large and small employers. 
Since the South is still a region 
of many one-company towns and 
one-family economies, the region 
is dotted with fiefdoms where the 
local environment is dominated 
by one large employer. 


iven all these conditions, it 
is little wonder that the “envi- 
ronment movement” has flour- 
ished not in the South but most 
of all in California and in the 
Eastern Megalopolis, where the 
environment has been degraded 
in full view and smell of millions 
of people. These two regions are 
best equipped with the multi- 
media engines of publicity that 
sensitize citizens to the latest ugli- 
fications, while keeping running 
scores on the running sores. 

But the South has something 
going for it that ought to alert 
its people to resisting further en- 
vironmental degradation in ways 
different from the Pacific Coast 
and Northeastern Megalopolis. 
This is its history of populistic 
thought and political action. 

The Populist Movement in 
American politics was short-lived 
but significant, beginning in the 
1870s and ending in the mid 
1890s. As Norman Pollack writes, 
in The Populist Response to In- 
dustrial America, the movement 
had an ideology “stemming from 
a shared critique of existing con- 
ditions . . . seeking a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth. 

“It criticized industrial capital- 
ism for not only impoverishing 
the individual, but in alienating 
and degrading him. 

“Populism had a peculiar no- 
tion of freedom. Man was free 
only when society encouraged the 
fullest possible development of 
human potentiality.” 

In the South, the Populist Re- 


volt often consisted in opposing 
the financial interests of the Wall 
Street-money-lending commu- 
nity, and the effects of an imper- 
sonal, industrial capitalistic eco- 
nomic system on a region of 
predominantly small landowners, 
tenant farmers, merchants and 
under-capitalized businessmen. 

The remnants of populistic 
thought are still present in many 
parts of the U.S., sometimes 
bursting out in George Wallace- 
type suspicion of “pointy-headed 
intellectuals running the country 
from Washington”; or in a pro- 
vincial resistance to all “outside 
agitators” which has produced 
murders and riots and vigilante 
action against organizers bring- 
ing “foreign ideas” about race 
relations into, or local efforts to 
change, defensive southern com- 
munities. These are only the 
worst and I hope dying remnants 
of old-style populism. 

But it had far more positive 
aspects, mirrored today in the 
Ecology Action movement which 
culminated April 22, 1970, in the 
nation-wide Teach-Ins at over 
1,000 colleges and universities 
throughout the U.S. The Ecology 
Action movement of 1970 is part 
Populism and part Southern 
Agrarian reformism, resurrected 
in new form, different regions, 
and new circumstances: Eco-logic 
shares with Southern Populism a 
number of preconceptions: 

l. It has a concern with the 
processes of nature, a concern 
which in the South permeates the 
whole class structure, and goes 
back to the rural, agricultural or 
small-town outdoors background 
of most native Southerners (as 
distinct from the upper-class- 
oriented “conservation” attitudes 
of more vocal megalopolitanites 
of the Northeast). 

2. It questions the historic 
dominance of industrial power 
and the primacy of industry over 
all other processes in the society. 

3. It is concerned with aliena- 
tion—with the separation of the 
average man from the natural 
roots of his origin, and from his 
fellow men by the pressures and 
tensions of an industrial society. 

4. A healthy suspicion (al- 
though verging on the psychotic 


at times) of any concentration of 
power, whether governmental or 
economic. 

5. A tendency toward extreme 
and radical solutions. Populism 
was basically radical. Its adher- 
ents sought to change power rela- 
tionships by almost any means, 
generally short of armed revolu- 
tion. Today, much of the ideol- 
ogy and tactics of the Ecology 
Action groups is openly radical 
(“Get to the root of things” say 
their posters) in attacking the 
system that causes pollution, and 
not symptoms. 

Whether the Ecology Action- 
ists will get bought off, diverted, 
fragmented, and co-opted as was 
the Populist Movement is a ques- 
tion yet to be answered. 

But because I see such close 
affinities between the attitudes 
and writings of Southern Agrar- 
ian-Populists three generations 
ago, and the young Ecology Ac- 
tivists from the Fast and West 
Coasts today, I want to suggest 
that in these affinities lie some 
constructive directions for archi- 
tects, planners, urbanists, and all 
others concerned with the future 
environment of the Southern 
United States. 


outherners have many op- 
tions left to them which do not 
exist in the Pacific Coast and in 
Megalopolis. These options exist 
because of: 

l. Relaxed population pres- 
sure: The South is a low density 
region. A few of its cities are fast- 
growing, Atlanta and Houston 
especially, but it still is less ur- 
banized than the rest of the U.S. 
Of its 30 million population in 
1960, 58 per cent were living in 
urban areas, whereas the percent- 
age in the rest of the U.S. was 75. 
Most of its largest cities, except- 
ing Atlanta, are on the region’s 
periphery, and some aren’t even 
Southern by some definitions: 
Washington, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Houston, Cincinnati, Dal- 
las, Kansas City, Miami and New 
Orleans. The South has vast 
amounts of usable, under-devel- 
oped land—it is not “too late” to 
use them well. 


2. Natural resources: Texas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma are 
first, second and fourth among 
the 50 states in the total value of 
their minerals. West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Virginia produce 
half the U.S. coal. The South has 
ample to high rainfall, (a surplus 
which the dry parts of Texas 
would like to siphon off). 


ut the time has come when 
dependence on such raw mate- 
rials becomes less and less a bless- 
ing; the frame of mind, and polit- 
ical institutions which surround 
extractive industries are losing 
their “survival value.” Increas- 
ingly, these industries will be re- 
strained in how they mine and 
extract, and required by law to 
reclaim and recycle. The great 
task which the new Development 
Establishment faces in the South 
is to apply the lessons from Meg- 
alopolis, and force extractors/ 
developers to act with new re- 
straint. If the South can, as I will 
suggest later, turn more quickly 
to post-industrial solutions, con- 
centrating on trained people, 
rather than on extractive indus- 
tries, it can exercise these new 
options. 

‘The South, more than any re- 
gion in the U.S., is now able to 
consider “doing more with less” 
in a new light, by choice rather 
than under the lash of harsh ne- 
cessity. 

This is possible in under-de- 
veloped regions where there is no 
necessity to go through 150 years 
of slow industrialization; there is 
no need to struggle through the 
pigiron-steel-heavy manufactur- 
ing cycle in order to boost the 
regional economy. Let the steel 
plants and smokestacks and refin- 
eries move offshore—to Japan or 
Ghana or Venezuela, so the U.S, 
and its own under-developed re- 
gions can shift into high-technol- 
ogy, high education jobs. 

Nobody in his right mind in 
the 1930s would have argued that 
"getting used to a lower standard 
of living” was a beneficial thing. 
The very idea is foreign to any 
underdeveloped region. Yet in 
the South, as elsewhere the old 
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southern farm phrase “Use it up, 
make it do, make it last” has new 
meaning. In a world fighting for 
its life, as we shall be doing soon, 
we will have to cut our use of 
minerals, change all our relation- 
ships with disposable or re-usable 
goods. We can and should “make 
do with less.” 

Now-as to density. 

It has been the traditional 
method of architects and plan- 
ners, developers of all sorts, to 
look to high density solutions. 
There's a current wave of fashion- 
ability for megastructural arcolo- 
gies, Mile High Centers and other 
verticalities, all based on the as- 
sumption that the high density 
way of life will shortly become 
universal. “What works for Man- 
hattan ought to work for Tokyo 
Bay, which ought to be applica- 
ble in Biloxi, just like it is in 
Memphis, Nashville and Mobile 
..Tange Towers in Tampa Bay 
and everything will be OK.” 

By looking at megastructures, 
concentrating on systems build- 
ing, and specializing more and 
more in large scale solutions to 
the housing problem, architects 
have divorced themselves from 
sites, from places, and the differ- 
ences between places—and thus 
cut themselves off from the de- 
tailed and difficult understanding 
of environment in its broader 
sense. 

And in so doing they have lost 
contact with the regional roots of 
design, and with the deeper en- 
vironmental beginnings from 
which all environmental solu- 
tions should come. 

The traditional architect has 
always built wherever his client 
happened to own a site. “Making 
the most” of a site invariably 
meant to get either the highest 
density or the highest return or 
both. The idea of not building 
on a flood plain or upon an 
aquifer is a concept only lately 
penetrating architectural thought 
from the outside. Thus the most 
important option left to the 
South is a chance to make low 
density development succeed. 
Jean Gottman, in his book MEG- 
ALOPOLIS, writes: 

“The lesson of history seems 
fairly simple and clear: high den- 


sity creates a challenge to im- 
prove through better organiza- 
tion and fairer distribution, the 
lot of the people. In many cases in 
the past, though not all, high den- 
sity formation has led to eco- 
nomic, social and political devel- 
opment, yielding benefits later 
enjoyed by mankind as a whole 
. successful dense settlements 
have always found the means to 
produce an abundant enough 
supply or to procure it from the 
outside in exchange for the ser- 
vices they offered. Density has 
often been the mother of great 
resourcefulness.” 

The same can be said of low 
density. It creates problems for 
men simply because distance sep- 
arates them from each other and 
from easy joint efforts to solve 
common problems. And this has 
produced an amazing array of 
political and social institutions 
for overcoming distance—water 
and sewer districts, irrigation 
districts, utility districts, and In- 
terstate Highway System, tele- 
phone and newer electronic com- 
munication networks, 

Thus, the low density regions 
of the South, and the remarkably 
similar Ohio Valley, need to ap- 
ply new solutions to old difh- 
culties caused by having popula- 
tion spread out so thinly. 

What such regions need des- 
perately is a method of informa- 
tion/education that can over- 
come this regional isolation, and 
thus the nearsightedness and 
provincialism that afflicts us all. 


herefore I would urge the 
establishment of a southern re- 
gional center for environmental 
design that can begin to link to- 
gether the schools and depart- 
ments and centers of environ- 
mental research and design in the 
South-Ohio Valley region. Such 
a center should begin, in my 
view, as a communications net- 
work, rather than as a single 
building; as a process rather than 
as a place; as a method for pool- 
ing information and talent over 
distances without the more expen- 
sive task of starting with another 
Great New Center Building. 


Such a step could give the re- 
gion's environmental students, 
unhampered by the trade-union- 
ism and guild attitudes of their 
elders, a vehicle for handling the 
information revolution on a scale 
that fits their future, and not an 
established past. It would encour- 
age studies of regional environ- 
ment, solutions to regional prob- 
lems, and evaluation of the 
results, all achieved in the context 
of quick-access to information 
from an entire electronic net- 
work. 

The South-Ohio Valley region 
now possesses the largest “un- 
spoiled” portions of the United 
States; it has begun its period of 
fastest economic change. Thus 
questions of environmental qual- 
ity, debates over costs and ben- 
efits of environmental change, 
and controversies over “highest 
and best uses” of human and nat- 
ural resources will intensify. Con- 
sequently, there will be a growing 
need for men and women trained 
in evaluation, skilled in handling 
environmental information, 
strong in the ability to make care- 
ful decisions. 

The next few years will be 
crucial to the next two centuries 
of this region. 

Which brings us full circle to 
the subject of “the fading envi- 
ronment.” I take the pessimistic 
view that it is bound to fade if: 

1. The region and its develop- 
ment elite continue to push de- 
velopment-at-any-cost above en- 
vironmental quality; 

2. The region’s developers con- 
tinue the “filler-up” tradition 
which looks on all development, 
especially high density, as an 
automatic good so long as it pro- 
duces economic returns: 

3. Those responsible for future 
environments refuse to accept 
non-building as a legitimate al- 
ternate solution. Knowing where 
not to build grows more impor- 
tant daily. 

4. And it is bound to fade if we 
do not shift our energies and in- 
vestments into new institutions 
and forms of communication that 
let us compete with the rest of the 
U.S. in the quality of our infor- 
mation and knowledge, and in 
our ability to use it well. 
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POST OFFICE 


AS A 


PACESETTER 


A pedestrian arcade along the front of 
the post office (top left) combines with 
masonry walls along other streets to 
unify the full-city-block site. Concealed 
behind the walls are a public parking 
area to one side and a truck dock to 
the rear (plan above). In a view out 
from the lobby (left), the picturesque 
county courthouse can be seen beyond 
vacant blocks slated for redevelopment. 


Columbus, Indiana—that typical 
American town with the extraor- 
dinary architecture—has scored 
another breakthrough. The U.S. 
Post Office Department—best 
known for its Village Green 
Colonial and its recently intro- 
duced Discount Center style—has 
graced Columbus with a building 
designed by Architects Kevin 
Roche John Dinkeloo & Associ- 
ates to meet the city’s downtown 
planning objectives. 

“The post office is not so much 
an architectural statement as an 
urban one,” says Kevin Roche. 
“The main interest is not in the 
building itself, but in its relation 
to other buildings.” The other 
buildings in this case are future 
ones. Columbus planning officials 
—long aware that isolated land- 
marks are not enough (Dec. '65 
issue) —expect the post office to 
set a pattern. They hope to see 
shopping and office structures on 
adjoining blocks with on-site 
parking screened from the street 
and with covered walks strategi- 
cally placed to form a sheltered 
pedestrian circulation network. 

This post office, which includes 
a regional distribution center, 
would not have been located 
downtown if local government 
and business leaders had not 
pressed to keep it there, along 
with the city’s other key activities. 
Fortunately, Columbus’ redevel- 
opment program had progressed 
to the point where a cleared site 
could be offered, and the post of- 
fice became the first major struc- 
ture in the downtown renewal 
area, Once the site was approved, 
the Cummins Engine Company 
offered to pay the architects’ fee 
if they could choose the firm. 
(The company has had a similar 
agreement with the local school 
board for years; March "70 issue.) 

Even so, Roche-Dinkeloo had 


to design around a predetermined 
plan. “We couldn’t tamper with 
the insides of it,” says Roche. “We 
could only design a shell.” 

This “shell” turned out to be 
a continuous barrier of walls and 
fences around three sides of the 
block and, in the front, the im- 
posing arcade. The architects 
admit that the dimensions of the 
arcade piers were determined 
largely by eye. The piers had to 
be hollow rectangles in order to 
get enough bearing capacity and 
rigidity using unreinforced hol- 
low tiles. Visually, they had to be 
big enough to look hollow and 
to give the arcade a sense of en- 
closure. 

The use of mirrored glass for 
all of the lobby windows was also 
based only partly on technical 
needs. The glass does shield the 
lobby from any sunlight that may 
penetrate the arcade. But its 
main value for the architects is 
that it produces a reflection. “It 
doubles the apparent depth of 
the arcade,” Roche observes. “A 
post office lobby is not the most 
exciting thing to see from the 
outside, anyway.” 

For the present, the mirrored 
glass reflects a vacant site across 
the street, where a shopping cen- 
ter designed by Cesar Pelli of 
Gruen Associates is soon to rise. 
Standing alone, the arcaded front 
of the post office has a strangely 
underscaled monumentality. 
Once it becomes part of a larger 
urban pattern, its proportions 
may seem just right. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

United States Post Office, Columbus, 
Ind. Architects: Kevin Roche John 
Dinkeloo & Associates. Engineers: 
Pfisterer Tor & Associates (structural); 
Cosentini Associates (mechanical and 
electrical). General contractor: Taylor 
Brothers Construction Co. Building 
area: 40,539 sq. ft. Cost: $1,083,080. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Chalmer Alexander. 
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The post office walls (below) are made 
up of mirrored glass, weathering steel, 
and hollow, salt-glazed “silo” tile. 
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capped with a grid of steel channels to 
distribute structural loads. Inside the 
lobby (bottom photo), glass walls simi- 
lar in detail to exterior ones separate 
sections open at different hours. Future 
buildings in the surrounding redevel- 
opment area (plan, bottom right) will 
have similar pedestrian arcades. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Spray fireproofing 
faces controls or ban 
as research links 
asbestos to cancer 
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The snow stopped falling last 
May in New York City. Residents 
had long been accustomed to 
walking near construction sites in 
any time of year and seeing what 
looked like snowflakes fall down 
on and beside them. Few of them 
were aware that the snow was 
actually asbestos fallout from 
spray insulation operations 
above. And had they known, few 
would have cared. Asbestos and 
construction have long been syn- 
onymous. 

Then all asbestos spraying was 
halted by order of the city’s En- 
vironmental Protection Admini- 
stration. And the word went out 
to an amazed public about what 
medical researchers and an in- 
creasingly aware asbestos industry 
had known for years. 

Human exposure to asbestos 
can kill. 

Death comes slowly. Often it is 
20 or 30 years after significant in- 
halation of the tiny asbestos fibers 
that, often invisibly, pollute the 
air of asbestos mines, manufactur- 
ing plants, construction sites and 
demolition projects. Some, of 
course, goes into the ambient air 
of the surrounding areas. How 
much of this is dangerous is not 
yet determined. 

But the causes of death among 
persons exposed to quantities of 
asbestos on the job are known. Of 
asbestos workers who die in the 
New York City area, one of five 
dies of lung cancer. Almost half 
of them die with other forms of 
cancer. It is estimated that a man 
who smokes and works with as- 
bestos increases his risk of incur- 
ring lung cancer 92 times over 
that of a man who does neither. 

The chances that a man will die 
of cancer, however, depends on 
his surviving Asbestosis, the first 
disease diagnosed as the result of 
asbestos fiber buildup in the 
lungs. Asbestosis results in such 
fibrosis (scarring) of lung tissue 
that the victim is effectively 
strangled by his inability to get 
sufficient oxygen. Asbestosis also 
leaves a person prone to infec- 
tious pulmonary disease. 


A magic mineral 


Asbestos, which comes from a 
Greek word meaning inexting- 
uishable, is used to describe a 
family of hydrated silicate miner- 
als that have one common prop- 
erty. They can be separated into 
soft, silky fibers. 

The fibers are incredibly—and 
microscopically—small. One mil- 
lion asbestos fibers is equivalent 
to only 630 hairs, or 3,800 glass 


fibrils, such as are contained in 
some insulation materials. 

The known varieties of asbestos 
include two types and six varia- 
tions, plus local characteristics of 
specific mines, most of which are 
in Canada and the Soviet Union. 
About 95 per cent of the asbestos 
used in the U.S. is chrysotile as- 
bestos, mined from serpentine 
rock. 

The most remarkable thing 
about asbestos is its virtual in- 
destructibility. The tiny fibers are 
impervious to weather, heat and 
fire. They have the tensile 
strength of piano wire, unusual 
flexibility and they adsorb and fil- 
ter well. They are also the only 
mineral fiber that can be woven 
into textiles. 

The strength of asbestos is also 
its danger. Inside the human lung 
the fibers are as indestructible as 
in nature. 

The earliest evidence of asbes- 
tos was found in the archaeologi- 
cal digs of a civilization in Fin- 
land 45 centuries ago. Here, the 
ancients used asbestos to hold pot- 
tery together before it was baked. 
And, according to legend, Charle- 
magne cleaned his asbestos table 
cloth by throwing it into the fire. 
The Greeks and Romans, how- 
ever, noted that working with 
asbestos could cause lung illness. 

Modern knowledge of the ma- 
terial dates back to 1879, when 
the first commercial mine opened 
in Quebec, producing 300 tons 
the first year. By 1910 production 
had increased ten times and it has 
been increasing ever since, to the 
present 5 million-ton output. 


The U.S. is first 


The United States is the largest 
single user of asbestos, consuming 
almost one quarter of the world 
supply. The U.S. is also the most 
creative user, taking the “mineral 
of 1,000 uses,’ as asbestos had 
been called, and finding over 
3,000 industrial applications. 

Over 75 per cent of available 
asbestos goes to the world-wide 
construction industry, with the 
asbestos-cement industry followed 
by the asbestos floor tile manu- 
facturers, the biggest markets. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, asbestos is used in 
shingles and clapboard, siding, 
roofs, interior and exterior wall 
sheeting, pipe, conduits, ducts 
and acoustical ceiling panels. As- 
bestos is also in paints, sealants, 
caulking, potter’s clay, millboard 
and plastic reinforcement and 
filler. As a friction material, it is 
in brakelinings and clutch fac- 


ings; it also is contained in fire 
hose, rugs, safety clothing and 
ironing board covers. Last, and 
perhaps least, asbestos is used for 
spray fireproofing of structural 
steel. 

According to Johns-Manville 
Corp., the nation’s largest as- 
bestos producer, only a fraction of 
asbestos (l per cent of their own) 
goes into spray fireproofing. (J-M 
only supplies asbestos to spray 
manufacturers, but does not 
manufacture a spray product.) 

The company, however, has 
long been involved in research 
into the problems asociated with 
asbestos exposure. In 1928, about 
the same time British scientists 
identified asbestos as an occupa- 
tional health hazard for textile 
workers, J-M started animal re- 
search on the effects of asbestos 
dust. The conclusion was that in- 
halation produced fibrosis of the 
lungs. A J-M study co-sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., in association with 
McGill University Medical 
School, followed in 1929, concen- 
trating on the occupational haz- 
ards of asbestos dust. In 1935 they 
published studies showing that 
airborne asbestos produced pul- 
munary fibrosis in humans and 
recommending control measures, 
regular physical examinations 
and more research. 

Today, millions of dollars and 
many studies later, the company 
is still heavily involved in medical 
research, with about $1.3 million 
worth of research now in progress. 
This includes co-sponsorship, 
with the International Associa- 
tion of Heat and Frost Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers, of a pro- 
gram called the Insulation In- 
dustry Hygiene Research Pro- 
gram. Since the program was in- 
augurated in 1968, with $362,500 
in backing from its sponsors, it 
has resulted in new industry 
safety standards and equipment. 

The director of this and other 
asbestos research programs is Dr. 
Irving J. Selikoff, a pioneer in the 
field. As head of the Division of 
Environmental Medicine of the 
City University’s Mt. Sinai School 
of Medicine, and director of its 
Environmental Sciences Labora- 
tory, Dr. Selikoff had been work- 
ing with the Insulation Union 
since 1962, when they agreed to 
make the records on their mem- 
bership available for study. 

Dr. Selikoff became involved in 
asbestos research in the 1950s, 
when he was head of a New Jersey 
clinic and had occasion to exam- 
ine 17 men referred to him with 


chest diseases) All had worked in 


a local asbestos factory, which has 
since closed, and all were able- 
bodied at the time. But by 1961, 
six were dead, and with time, the 
rest have either died or been dis- 
abled by Asbestosis or cancer. 
When he approached the union 
for study, the leaders were all too 
willing to cooperate. They had 
been trying to make their prob- 
lems known for years. What Seli- 
koff discovered spelled out their 
difficulties in very clear terms. 
Joined by two other doctors, E 
Cuvler Hammond, of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, and Jacob 
Churg, chief pathologist of the 
Barnert Memorial Hospital, Dr. 
Selikoff studied the case histories 
of the 632 union members who 
were on the union roles in 1942. 
They calculated there should 
have been 203 deaths by 1962, but 
discovered instead there had been 
255, an excess of 20 per cent. A 
study of 370 union members con- 
ducted in 1967 had similar results. 
There were 94 deaths, instead of 
an estimated 47 among a com- 
parable sampling of the general 


population. 

Ihe number of deaths was not 
the only alarming finding, but 
also the causes. None in the gen- 
eral population would have died 
of Asbestosis, but many of the as- 
bestos workers did. ‘There was 
also an extremely high incidence 
of cancer among the workers, 
especially of lung cancer. (No one 
died of lung cancer who was not 
also a smoker, but that is little 
consolation. Dr. Selikoff estimates 
that 75 per cent of the adult male 
population smokes.) 


New York acts 


Research reports from scientists 
such as Dr. Selikoff seemingly had 
little impact on the public or 
government until recently. But 
then the news broke. 

Conferences, speeches, indus- 
trial programs such as Johns- 
Manville had sponsored and the 
unions finally caught the atten- 
tion of officials. New York City’s 
new Environmental Protection 
\dministration, deeply concerned 
about the declining quality of 
New York City air, became 
alarmed at the visible emissions of 
asbestos fibers from city construc- 
tion sites, the so-called snowflake 
effect. Soon they were checking 
the city for asbestos levels, follow- 
ing up any reports by citizens 
who had seen asbestos fallout. 

After a series of meetings and 
hearings, which also attracted a 
good deal of public attention (if, 
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Sometimes, misinformation) , the 


city took a stand against asbestos 
in the air. Working with Dr. Seli- 
koff and representatives from in- 
dustry, the unions and other ad- 
visors, the EPA Department of 
Air Resources issued regulatinons 
for spraying in the city, based 
largely on procedures proposed 
by the Sprayed Mineral Fiber 
Manufacturers Association. 

To those who protested the city 
had overstepped its bounds, of- 
ficials replied that air pollution 
in the city was its proper concern 
and that asbestos, which goes 
from the construction site into 
the ambient air, was a dangerous 
pollutant. The city’s mayor has 
introduced a Comprehensive Air 
Pollution Control Code to the 
city council that would ban all 
asbestos spraying permanently. 
(At press time, Philadelphia’s 
Board of Health issued regula- 
tions—pending legal review and 
hearings—that would prohibit all 
asbestos spraying and limit con- 
centrations of airborne asbestos.) 

Whether or not a complete ban 
is necessary for public safety is 
highly disputable. But, since no 
one knows the limits of human 
tolerance for asbestos fibers in the 
lungs, the city has decided to err 
on the side of safety. Until the 
ban, however, the word is control. 

New York regulations (which 
may be adopted in similar form 
by other cities follow in brief: 

l. Before spraying, the floor 
must be cleaned of dirt and ob- 
jects and then covered with a 
plastic tarpaulin. 

2. The entire work floor must 
be enclosed with tarpaulins that 
will prevent the visible escape of 
asbestos fibers into the city air. 
Interior open areas must also be 
enclosed. 

3. Wet asbestos materials must 
be swept up and placed in a 
covered container immediately, 
ready for transport to an ap- 
proved disposal area. 

4. Floors must be vacuumed 
clean shortly after drying and ma- 
terial enclosing the area must also 
be vacuumed, with window sills 
cleaned, etc. before dismantling 
the enclosures. 

5. Areas where asbestos supply 
bags are opened must be enclosed. 

6. Signs must be posted outside 
enclosed areas warning people not 
to enter without protection. 

7. All persons spraying must be 
furnished with approved respira- 
tors and coveralls, which must be 
left on site. 

8. Any plenum or other asbes- 
tos-lined structure intended for 
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air circulation in a building must 
be cleaned of all debris and waste 
insulation, then coated with a 
sealant. 


Implementation 


Shortly after New York issued 
an interim version of its asbestos 
spray regulations, it found con- 
tractors still in violation and soon 
it effectively called a halt to all 
asbestos spraying in the city. “We 
cannot continue fireproofing tall 
steel buildings as in the recent 
past. If we cannot do it safely, 
construction might have to halt. 
But it can be done safely and 
this is why it is doubly wrong to 
permit hazardous conditions to 
continue,” says city advisor Dr. 
Seliko 任 He also feels that any 
regulations affecting the use of 
asbestos in any form must be in- 
dustry-wide so that violators will 
not have a competitive advan- 
tage. 

The interim regulations were 
issued April 13. By May 15, the 
city had followed up with 34 sum- 
monses, five to contractors in ap- 
parent violation of all the pro- 
visions of the regulations, which 
were then less stringent than the 
final version. 

In addition, the city issued 
three show-cause orders to seal 
asbestos spraying equipment on 
three sites where asbestos emis- 
sions in the air were still visible, 
according to the Department of 
Air Resources, despite precau- 
tions taken. Included was the 
$600 million World Trade Cen- 
ter, under construction in lower 
Manhattan by the Port Authority 
of New York. It and another of 
the three served voluntarily shut 
down spray operations by April 
23 and agreed to seek substitute 
materials. The third refused to 
give written notice of future plans 
to spray and this led to a hearing 
on the sealing order. 

Today, asbestos, spraying has 
resumed on 25 city construction 
sites and, according to the EPA, 
all are in compliance with the 
city regulations. The contractors 
have had to learn to adjust to 
the extra time and money re- 
quired, Explains a spokesman for 
Diesel Construction Co., which is 
spraying asbestos on two city sites: 
“In these days of ecology, there’s 
no choice. The Department of Air 
Resources has the toughest peo- 
ple in the world. You do it their 
way or stop.” 

On one site, asbestos spraying 
has not resumed. The old asbes- 
tos spray areas have been covered 
with unmistakable green plastic 
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sealer and the World Trade Cen- 
ter is using a non-asbestos spray 
fireproofing manufactured by the 
U.S. Mineral Products Co., of 


Utanhópa, N.J. 


The decision cost the Trade 
Center about 10 per cent more for 
the raw material than the asbes- 
tos version, with the project re- 
quiring a total of about 5,000 
tons of the combined materials. 
(The manufacturer claims this 
cost differential no longer exists, 
that the two materials now cost 
the same since the asbestos price 
has risen.) The general con- 
tractor, for whom a subcontractor 
performs the spray job, using 
members of the Plasterers and 
Cement Masons Union, is Tish- 
man Management Corp. A 
spokesman declined to comment 
on either the price or delay of the 
switch. 

The new material is called 
Cafco Blaze-Shield Type D C/F 
(the project had been using an 
asbestos counterpart by the same 
company called Cafco D). Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, it is 
the only commercially available 
direct-to-steel spray fireproofing 
that is asbestos-free. The con- 
tractors are continuing to adhere 
to city asbestos spray regulations 
even though they are using the 
non-asbestos product because its 
long-term effects are not known. 

Ray Monti, construction man- 
ager on the project, says the Port 
Authority decided to “switch and 
be done with it” when it became 
clear that asbestos would be a con- 
tinuing concern. But, he says, the 
new material has proved a good 
alternative. “Besides being free 
of asbestos, the new material has 
a better K factor (for thermal 
conductivity), it stays up better 
and goes on more easily than the 
original spray with asbestos.” 

A safety inspector on the job 
confirms Monti's satisfaction, not- 
ing that other trades will now 
work closer to spraying operations 
than before, that there seems to 
be less waste and that the floors 
seem less slippery. 

The lab tests at Mt. Sinai by 
Dr. William J. Nicholson indicate 
that Cafco D C/F is primarily 
mineral wool, or extruded glass, 
with fibers averaging four to five 
microns in diameter. Calculations 
suggested that 75 per cent of the 
fibers would be classified as non- 
respirable. Also, because the fi- 
bers are larger and heavier than 
asbestos, the Mt. Sinai report to 
the Trade Center says that they 
are unlikely to remain suspended 
in the air as long. 


Dr. Selikoff cautions, however, 
that, “We don't know whether or 
not the new Cafco is really safe. 
With such materials, many years 
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health effects. It is therefore wise 
to work with it in a safe, ap- 
proved manner. 


More than foresight 


The switch to a non-asbestos 
product is more than a tribute to 
the Port Authority's environ- 
mental foresight. It is also testi- 
mony to the autonomy of Port 
Authority operations in the city 
as a bi-state empowered agency. 

Cafco D C/F does not yet have 
the full approval of the city's De- 
partment of buildings. It has ap- 
proval only for columns and not 
yet for decks, pending formula 
analysis. 

In fact, except for the Port Au- 
thority, which is exempt from the 
city code authority, no builder in 
New York has any choice but to 
spray with asbestos or close down 
construction. (Says one private 
builder: “Not even the city fire- 
men have to answer a call to the 
Trade Center, but they do or the 
whole city could burn down.”) 
There is no substitute material 
yet that has full city approval. 

Other materials than Cafco are 
coming along, however. The city 
is already testing a product de- 
veloped by the Spray-On Re- 
search Corp., of Ft. Lauderdale, 
and is awaiting lab test results. 
About six other manufacturers, 
including Johns-Manville and the 
Grace Co., are developing non- 
asbestos spray fireproofing for 
structural steel. But none of these 
is past the development stage. 

Cafco's progress was aided by 
the Port Authority decision to use 
it, which meant accelerating a lot 
of the approval and test proce- 
dures. But the manufacturer 
also points out that the product 
was developed over the past two 
years and is already being used on 
“40 or 50” sites outside New York. 
Cafco D C/F also has been rated 
by the Underwriters Laboratory 
and will be listed for eighteen 
deck and beam applications, five 
column and wall systems, and 
three roof constructions. More 
ratings are expected to follow. 


Precedents 


Action in the U.S. about as- 
bestos had long precedent in 
Britain, where, in 1900, a man 
was diagnosed as having died of 
asbestos-caused lung scarring at 
the age of 33. He had been the 
sole survivor of a crew working 


in an asbestos factory 14 years ear- 
lier. 

Not until 1924 was an undis- 
puted death by asbestos recorded 
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had revealed “curious bodies” 
in the lungs of a woman who had 
died after 13 years in an asbestos- 
textile factory. The “bodies” were 
diagnosed as asbestos. 

In 1928, a study revealed that 
25 per cent of 263 asbestos work- 
ers had pulmonary fibrosis, with 
incidence in direct proportion to 
exposure. The average among 
workers with 20 or more years’ ex- 
posure was over 80 per cent. 

In 1931, Parliament classified 
Asbestosis a compensatory disease, 
which made autopsy mandatory 
and thus aided medical research. 
(This is an advantage U.S. re- 
searchers do not have.) 

New regulations and the intro- 
duction of antibiotics, which 
minimized infectious lung dis- 
ase, apparently improved the 
situation. But it was then discoy- 
ered that those who survived As- 
bestosis were dying of cancer. The 
first report of an asbestos link to 
cancer was published in 1935, but 
there was little stir until 1949, 
when a study covering 1924 to 
1946 revealed that 13 per cent of 
asbestos-caused deaths were of 
cancer. (A similar sampling in the 
general public would have had a 
I per cent incidence.) 

By the late 1950s, other disturb- 
ing health problems were at- 
tributed to asbestos, including 
mesothelioma, or cancer of the 
chest membrane or the abdomi- 
nal lining, usually a rare form. 

Despite these and many other 
studies confirming the dangers of 
the material, the United King- 
dom did not regulate the building 
trades until last year. Regulation 
then virtually eliminated use of 
the spray and builders turned to 
block insulation. The regulations 
for spraying include a written ap- 
plication giving 28 days notice 
and safety procedures similar to 
the New York guidelines. 

The real importance of the 
spray asbestos problem may be as 
a test case of how society must 
learn to live with a potentially 
serious environmental hazard by 
learning to control it. The asbes- 
tos and other such problems can 
be solved with present technol- 
ogy. But a partnership of science, 
industry and government is re- 
quired. Scientists must define the 
problem, industry and labor de- 
velop solutions, and government 
ensure that regulation is unilat- 
eral. —MARGUERITE VILLECCO 


Angled beam pattern misses the eye, so glare is minimal and contrast preserved 
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New lighting 
lessens 
reading glare 


A new development in lighting 
systems is the first specifically de- 
signed to cut reading glare, yet 
provide greater illumination with 
fewer lamps. It is particularly 
suitable for installation in school, 
industrial and other commercial 
buildings where reading efficiency 
is important. 

The system eliminates glare by 
redistributing light into a twin 
beam pattern that is thrown out 
from either side of the plastic fix- 
ture, which is designed with small 
prisms along its surface, inside 
and out. It minimizes downward 
directed light that can bounce off 
a page of type (or any other visual 
task) back into the reader’s eye, 
causing what are called veiled re- 
flections and lessening contrast up 
to 80%. 

This loss of contrast has been a 
major shortcoming of conven- 
tional lighting systems, according 
to the Illumination Engineering 
Society. For every one per cent 
loss of contrast, there must be a 
15 per cent increase in classical 
footcandles to compensate (chart). 

Until this spring, IES standards 
did not reflect the loss of read- 
ability because of veiled reflec- 
tions. Then the standard rating 
for a school, for example, was 70 
classical footcandles. 

Research then showed that 
lighting standards must include 
reading glare and the standard 
was changed to 70 effective foot- 
candles, meaning there must be 
sufficient illumination to compen- 
sate for veiled reflections. 

A study of 18 schools by the 
Ford Foundation's Educational 
Facilities Laboratory proved that 
even ten that were designed to 
100 classical footcandles could not 
match the 70 effective footcandle 
requirement. Of the 18, only one 
measured up to the new rating. 

Called Percepta, and developed 
at the Holophane Co., of N. Y., 
the new lighting device fulfilled 
the new school standard with 
fewer lamps than any other sys- 
tem, including louvred, recessed 
and wraparound models. 

The inventors of the new sys- 
tem were James Griffith, a con- 
sulting engineer and president- 
elect of IES, and Ian Lewin, Holo- 
phane’s director of research. The 
system will be marketed by sev- 
eral manufacturers in single and 
double-length modular fixtures 
about 4 ft. long. 
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Contrast is vital to light efficiency 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT’S HALL OF JUSTICE 


Two personal responses to the Hall of Justice, latest completed 
element in Frank Lloyd Wright’s ambitious 
Marin County Civic Center complex in California. 


Lucille Dandelet comments in photographs, Roger Montgomery in words. 
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Frank Lloyd Wright’s newly fin- 
ished Marin County Hall of Jus- 
tice completes the main element 
in his Civic Center design for that 
fortunate county just north of San 
Francisco. Seen from the Califor- 
nia 101 freeway when driving 
south toward Golden Gate, it has 
to be one of the great works of 
environmental design in the 
West. Nearly a quarter of a mile 
long, its arches spring across the 
low hills north of San Rafael in 
a way that magically enhances the 
landscape, particularly at freeway 
speeds. Close up its muscular 
power remains despite its ex- 
traordinary decorative embellish- 
ment. Conceived as a democratic 
landmark, completion of the new 
and final wing of the main struc- 
ture makes that long-standing 
promise manifest. 

Given its success as public en- 
vironment, as an architectural 
work, both inside and out, the 
Hall of Justice raises the same 
questions posed by the earlier Ad- 
ministrative wing, particularly for 
an eye tuned in to East Coast and 
European béton brut, black iron 
and clear glass. Its pink-brown 
stucco, electric blue plastic roof- 
ing, Wright-red polished concrete 
floors and interior metal panel- 
ling, gold anodized aluminum 
everywhere, round-edge dark 
woodwork, and endlessly restated 
decorative circles and arcs and 
spheres embarrass me. Yet Marin 
County people love their Civic 
Center. If it has faults they excuse 
them. Even a tight-minded east- 
erner learns to relax and relate. 

Underneath the stucco surface 
of the new wing some important 
constructional advances occurred. 
Its frame and floors make wide 
use of precast concrete. Moveable 
gypsum, aluminum and glass par- 
titions make its interior unusually 
flexible. Its programming has bril- 
liantly met two frequently con- 
flicting challenges: main spaces 
imaginatively researched and 
shaped to difficult functions— 
courtrooms, a jail, etc.—and other 
space provided for carefully time- 
phased expansion and functional 


change. Still, as the building 
neared completion J found it 
hard to look at its be-arched skin 
of wire lath and plaster as the 
proper way to finish a real build- 
ing. But now it stands somehow 
surmounting any such contradic- 
tions. They must be in my eye, 
not in the building. 

Twice in the brief few months 
it has been in use, tragedy has 
crossed Wright’s lovely building. 
In August a lurid prisoner escape 
attempt began when Jonathan 
Jackson brought his deadly ar- 
senal into Judge Harold Haley’s 
court room. It ended with four 
dead and three seriously wounded 
on the parking lot below, and 
headlines around the world. 
Then in October a bomb for 
which the radical underground 
took credit blasted one of the 
court rooms. These events make 
impossible any attempt at this 
point fairly to assess the Hall of 
Justice, let alone speak about it 
as architecture. With good reason 
people there fecl too shaky. 
Armed deputies and locked doors 
block building entrances. No one 
can think of the building without 
feeling uncomfortable. 

This will pass. Once again peo- 
ple will wander freely through 
Mr. Wright’s exuberant Civic 
Center returning it to the won- 
derful, part-pleasure-garden, part- 
county-headquarters it was until 
late this summer. Then archi- 
tects and jurists can look analyti- 
cally and at the same time enjoy 
this richly decorated megastruc- 
ture, its precedent-breaking cir- 
cular arenas for legal forensics, its 
intricate three-dimensional circu- 
lation geometry, its splendid out- 
look alike for public corridors 
and private judicial workrooms, 
its unique Wright-designed jail 
and sheriffs department. 

In the meantime, from a dis- 
tance, it is casy to put local trag- 
edy out of mind and respond 
directly to this heroically scaled, 
openly decorative and openly 
planned architecture which fits so 
effortlessly into the hills and free- 
ways of California. 
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The Hall of Justice represents the 
second phase of Mr. Wright’s ultimate 
development plan for the 140-acre 
civic center. Earlier the Administration 
Building, Post Office and a large part 
of the landscaping had been com- 
pleted (Nov. 1962 issue.) The multi- 
Purpose Veterans Auditorium is cur- 
rently nearing completion. A vaulted 
skylight running along the center of 
the Hall of Justice roof (below) lights 
the two-story interior mall (right). 
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Main entrances (above left) occur 
within the two great flat, drive- 
through arches of the lowest floor 
level (below right). The main court- 
rooms one floor above open from a 
600-foot-long gallery (below) which 
opens grandly to the Marin County 
hills and San Francisco Bay (right). 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Hall of Justice, Marin County Civic 
Center, San Rafael, Calif. Architect and 
structural engineer: Taliesin Associated 
Architects (William Wesley Peters, chief 
architect; Aaron G. Green, associate ar- 
chitect). Mechanical and electrical en- 
gineer: Gendler. General contractor: 
Robert E. McKee. Building area: 300,000 
sq. ft. Cost: $9.8 million, including fur- 
nishings. Interior photographs by John 
Amarantides. 


The Grandeur that was 
PENN STATION 


The drama of destruction 
wrought by modern-day Vandals. 
While we can celebrate 

the richness of these drawings 
by Nicholas Schneider, 

we continue to mourn 

the poverty of civic imagination 


implicit in his subject. 
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(continued from page 21) 


ence but also their internal or- 
ganization (who would be respon- 
sible for the project) and their 
ideas concerning the nature of the 
work, fees and phasing. 

The 22 proposals that resulted 
were narrowed to a final six by a 
grading system Dudley devised; 
his list of 28 criteria included such 
factors as motivation for the job, 
other commitments of key per- 
sonnel, proven record in plan- 
ning and programming, technical 
capabilities, and sensitivity to 
community relations. (Four well- 
known firms got goose-egg totals 
at the start, for simply submitting 
portfolios of past work.) The six 
finalists then appeared for an 
hour’s presentation. 

One result of the process is a 
planning team chosen on the 
basis of specifics not generalities; 
another is the start of an open 
and informed communication be- 
tween client and professional. 

Planning was expected to be 
finished by mid-1971, roughly 
when the Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Hospital, now being built, will 
open. (The school will be related 
to this hospital, and affiliated with 
the USC and UCLA medical 
schools. The school is named for 
the black man who discovered 
the means for preserving blood 
plasma and who originated the 
idea of the blood bank in 1940.) 
At last word, however, funds were 
delayed and planning halted. 


NOTHING LIKE SUCCESS 


The Group for Environmental 
Education, which goes by the 
name of GEE! (including the ex- 
clamation point) has achieved a 
peculiar success. 

Having produced a pioneering 
workbook for seventh graders on 
the man-made environment (June 
"69 issue, p. 48) , GEE! has reached 
far beyond Philadelphia where 
the project began. Test programs 
are currently being conducted 
in approximately 60 schools 
throughout the country (13,000 
books to the Philadelphia school 
district are counted as one pro- 
gram in this figure), and there 
have been inquiries from every 
state in the union and from about 
20 foreign countries. Almost 1,000 
inquiries followed a write-up in 
Time six months ago. Teachers 
using the workbook are very en- 
thusiastic; they find it flexible and 
stimulating for children of varied 
intelligence. One teacher gives 
the ultimate praise—the children 
never groaned when asked to take 
out the book. 

The rest of the success story is 


reported by Architect Richard 
Saul Wurman, one of the found- 
ers of GEE! (with Alan Levy, his 
partner, and William B. Chap- 
man, executive director of the 
Philadelphia AIA). “Our finan- 
cial picture remains bleak,” says 
Wurman. “We have yet to receive 
any substantive funding for the 
continuation of our efforts which 
continue nevertheless.” In the 
works is Book Eight of “Our Man- 
Made Environment,” and just off 
the presses is a revised edition of 
Book Seven. The initial printing 
sold out at cost—$1.50 a work- 
book. This may not be any way 
to run a railroad, but then, who 
says the railroads are doing so 
well? 


EARTH FREEZE 


By now, the beautiful, organic 
looking sculpture picture below 
has probably been removed from 
along Riverside Drive in Man- 
hattan. Not technically a sculp- 
ture at all but an engineering 
feat, the construction was a maze 
of refrigeration pipes installed by 
New York City's Environmental 
Protection Administration at the 
tunnel site for a sewer pipe exca- 
vation. 

The freezing of the wet earth 
around the tunnel was accom- 
plished with five industrial re- 
frigerating units equaling the 
capacity of 380 tons of ice every 
24 hours. The customary, alterna- 
tive method—pumping com- 
pressed air into the tunnel to hold 
back the dirt—would have raised 
the noise level and the hackles of 
nearby residents even further 


Frozen feat 


than the blasting had already 
done. 

It was said to be the first such 
attempt for a horizontal digging 
project, although a vertical shaft 
was frozen some 90 years ago in 
Germany. 


EE SCULPTURE 


STREET ART IN HARLEM 


Johnson's “Ornette Coleman” 


Three large, outdoor sculptures 
by black artists were unveiled re- 
cently at the Bethune Tower 
apartments, a Mitchell-Lama, 
middle-income housing project 
in Harlem built by the New York 
City Housing and Development 
Administration and sponsored by 
Kreisler, Borg, Florman, a private 
construction company. 

Kynaston McShine, associate 
curator of painting and sculpture 
at the Museum of Modern Art, 
assisted the sponsors and the 
HDA in selecting the artists to 
be commissioned for the work: 
Daniel Johnson, who designed 
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Williams above, Edwards below 


a 15-ft. high, wedge-shaped pylon 
called “Ornette Coleman Force 
No. 1”; Todd Williams, who pro- 
duced a free-form composition 
called “Ligion”; and Mel Ed- 
wards, whose row of steel rings 
is called “Double Circles.” 
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TOUGHEST IN THE NATION 


New York City’s Environmental 
Protection Administrator, Jerome 
Kretchmer, has submitted to the 
City Council a proposed new air- 
pollution code, “the toughest and 
most comprehensive in the na- 
tion.” 

The code would: 
@ Raise maximum court-imposed 
fines for code violators from 
$1,000 to $5,000. 
e Give Kretchmer’s administra- 
tion the power to levy civil penal- 
ties of up to $100 a day without 
court action. 
@ Award private citizens up to 
half of the polluter’s fine for the 
evidence leading to conviction. 
e Reduce the amount of sul- 
phur permitted in fuel oil from 
l per cent to 0.3 per cent by 
October 1, 1971. 
e Limit for the first time in New 
York the amounts of smog-causing 
nitrogen oxide that could be re- 
leased into the air from boilers of 
500 million BTU per hour or 
more. 
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@ Permit the city to repair or 
install air-pollution control 
equipment for violators and 
charge the cost to the owner. 

It is hoped that increased fines 
would cover the cost of additional 
personnel needed to enforce the 
new code. This, despite a budget 
crisis that forced Mayor Lindsay 
to announce, on the same day, a 
lay-off of 500 city employees, for 
an annual saving of $15 million. 


CITY IN THE SWAMPS 


Across the Hudson River from 
Manhattan, and just beyond the 
high ground of the river's New 
Jersey bank, lies 19,000 acres of 
what is politely called meadow- 
lands. They are marshes and tide- 
lands in the valley of the Hacken- 
sack River, part primordial, most- 
ly polluted. The Hackensack is 
nearly dead from the wastes of 
scattered industrial plants and is 
used as a garbage dump for 128 
New Jersey towns. 

One milestone toward the de- 
velopment of this vast wasteland 
—larger than Manhattan itself— 
was reached in 1968 when the 
state legislature agreed to take de- 
velopment jurisdiction out of the 
hands of the 14 affected munici- 
palities and centralize it under a 
Hackensack Meadowlands Devel- 
opment Commission (Jan./Feb. 
"69 issue, p. 108). 

Last month, the commission un- 
veiled a master plan for the area. 
The plan will, contrary to estab- 
lished patterns, use added popu- 
lation and denser development as 
levers to restore the natural en- 
vironment. 

The plan envisions a popula- 
tion of 200,000 housed in high- 
rise, island apartment clusters 
rising from steel piles along the 
river. All the customary support 


Meadowlands foreground, Manhattan beyond 


facilities are provided for, includ- 
ing transportation centers that 
would serve the northern New 
Jersey-New York metropolitan 
area. 

About a quarter of the meadow- 
lands would be retained for 
marshlands conservation, open 
water areas and parks. “The river 
will have to be cleaned up to 
make the housing habitable,” said 
Chester Mattson, chief of environ- 
mental programs for the commis- 
sion. “Then the housing will pro- 
vide the tax base to pay for such 
things as sewage plants that will 
be needed to keep the waters 
clean.” And federal agencies have 
earmarked funds for the first time 
to study the air- and water-pollu- 
tion effects, to show where devel- 
opment will make the least in- 
trusion on the ecology of the 
marshes. 
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DOT RETIREMENT 


James D'Orma Braman (May "69 
issue, p. 93) has retired as head 
of the office of environment and 
urban systems in the Department 
of Transportation. 

A long-time foe of the High- 
waymen, whom he called “preda- 
tors on the environment,” Mr. 
Braman, in his 19-month tenure 
at DOT, was quietly instrumental 
in accomplishing many of that 
department's most publicized en- 
vironmental victories: the aban- 
donment of highway projects that 
would have destroyed the famous 
Old Man of the Mountain rock 
formation at Franconia Notch in 
New Hampshire, and the historic 
Vieux Carré French Quarter in 
New Orleans; and the rescue of 
the Everglades National Park in 
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Florida from a proposed jetport 
for Miami (Oct. '69 issue, p. 88) . 

He was also the chief advocate 
within DOT of the financing de- 
vice in the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1970 which permits 
UMTA to commit funds to transit 
authorities before Congress actu- 
ally appropriates the money. 


EPA HEAD 


Assistant Attorney General Wil- 
liam D. Ruckelshaus, head of the 
Justice Department’s Civil Di- 
vision, has been nominated by 
President Nixon to head the 
new Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

If confirmed by the Senate, 
Ruckelshaus will have the task of 
merging several scattered agencies 
into one, while enforcing the 
antipollution laws on the books. 
The EPA will inherit water qual- 
ity enforcement and research 
from the Interior Department, air 
pollution and solid waste pro- 
grams from HEW, pesticide reg- 
ulation from the Agriculture 
Department, and most of the gov- 
ernment’s other environmental 
efforts. 

The EPA will acquire nearly 
6,000 federal employees and a 
budget, depending on final ap- 
propriations, of about $1.4 bil- 
lion, 


ECOLOGY APPOINTMENT 


Dr. René J. Dubos, professor of 
biology and experimental pathol- 
ogy at Rockefeller University in 
New York for nearly 50 years, will 
become director of environmental 
studies at the new State University 
of New York at Purchase (see our 
November issue) when it opens 
for the first time next fall. Dr. 
Dubos is also the author of 13 
books, including last year’s Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning “So Human 
an Animal.” 

Dr. Dubos, who will be 70 in 
February, said he had taken the 
job in order “to continue preach- 
ing the gospel” to young people 
of the need to keep scientific 
study, especially ecology, con- 
cerned with the needs of man. 

“We spend billions of dollars 
on building,” he said, “but no 
one has studied what is the best 
size room for man to live in or 
work in. We have millions of 
children in classrooms with no 
windows just to save some money 
on broken glass and soot on the 
floor, but no one is studying what 
this does to the children. This 
should be the concern of ecolo- 
gists,” said Dubos, “and this will 
be my approach at Purchase.” 


A UNIQUE CONCEPT IN WATER COOLING 
New Simulated-Recessed 


hy COOLER 


Here’s a truly new concept in drinking fountains 
to keep pace with new trends in architectural de- 
sign. This Cordley cooler mounts flush to any 
wall. Creates the illusion of a semi-recessed unit. 
7 1 tp GE Provides all the construction and installation 
vi Qi y > PAN economies of a wall-hung unit. Extends only 9% 
‘ > Y \ inches from the wall and hangs like a picture. 
E? / Ne? Available with lower cabinet colors of tan, grey, 
7/% : Ni IF CARNER 
'® : \ or walnut-woodgrained vinyl; sandalwood or mist 
e A & . grey enamel—even stainless steel. Capacities: 
ji / > 6 and 12 9.p.h. 
It’s available now; contact your Cordley Repre- 
sentative or write for detailed specifications. 


DISPENSER oıiısıon 


CORDLEY PRODUCTS 
TOWN E 799 ROOSEVELT RD. BUILDING NO. 4 SUITE 20 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle 210 GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 60137 


OTHER HALSEY TAYLOR SUGGESTION 
FOR SERVING YOUNGSTERS 


BI-LEVEL ACCESSORY FOUNTAIN 


Safe, practical way to serve drinking water 
to adults and children. Designed for left 
side mounting on any WM Series water 
cooler. Gray baked enamel, stainless or 
vinyl-clad steel cabinets to match adjoining 
WM cooler. Waste outlet and water supply 
are integral with electric water cooler. 


SIDE-MOUNTED 
FOUNTAIN 


Factory-installed auxil- | 
iary fountain has sepa- * 
rate valve and auto- 
matic stream regulator. 
Waste outlet and water 
supply are integral with 
electric water cooler. Avail- 
able in stainless steel or 
vitreous china, 


NEW SW SERIES MINI-COOLERS — 
Only 20% inches from fountain top to bottom of cabinet. Can be ， we 
mounted at low level for small children. E OET E 


Two Capacities — 8.0 and 13.5 G.P.H. of 50° water. HT SERIES LOW LEVEL FOUNTAIN 


P a 了 ` z : Thirty inches high... especially suitable for 
Cabinets — Vinyl-clad steel, silver spice, and mocha brown; also stain- elementary schnälknafetarias. Stainlesa 
less steel and gray baked-on enamel. steel top. Individual, self-closing, foot-oper- 

ated valves with automatic stream regula- 
SPECIAL FEATURES — Can be vandal-proofed. Two-stream, mound- tors. Gray baked enamel or available in 
building projector is squirt-proof. stainless steel. Dual projectors or projector 


and goose neck filler optional. 


WRITE FOR 

NEW CATALOG a 
Latest information on Halsey =d> 时 
Taylor electric drinking foun- ES 
tains and water coolers. ; 
Send for your copy today. 


Write for Catalog and specifications. 
THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1564 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 44481 
SUBSIDIARY + KING-SEELEY AZS7” THERMOS CO 
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g ALATCO EXCLUSIVE 


shades 
of 
old Venice 


YENETICO 


VENETIAN-CUT MOSAIC TILE 


Lavish shades, subtly depicting the glory of Renais- 
sance Venice, have inspired Latco's ‘'Venezico’’ 
collection. 

Vitreous, hand-crafted tiles in 20 decorator colors, 
including gold, silver and brass. 

Designed for interior and exterior application, it 
weathers all seasons and time itself! 

Mesh mounted on 12” x 12” sheets with complete 
trimmers, for easy installation at low cost. For 
further information, write to: 


LATE. | 


À 3371 GLENDALE BOULEVARD = LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90039 
EA TELEPHONE: (213) 664-1171 G 
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DESIGN CENTER ASSOCIATES 


PRESENT FOR LEASING 


a total environment complex for 
architects, designers, decorators, 
manufacturer's reps, commercial 
artists, graphics, builders, 
draftsmen, planners and developers. 
created for those involved in 
building today's society! 


presentation rooms, research 
library, garden restaurant, 24- 

hour accessibility, answering 
service, ideal location. 


A PROJECT OF 


environment design associates, inc. 
and 

gearon and company 

p. O. box 88185 

atlanta, georgia 

(404) 252-4910 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


We need those numbers on the address label. 
They help speed up the change—for which 
please allow up to six weeks. | 


(Afix old address label below—or fill in former address) 


(New Address) 


NAME 


FIRM. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


Also, if you write us about your subscription, be 
sure to give both old and new addresses, the 
type of subscription and your ZIP code. 


Cut out and mail to: Circulation Manager, Architectural FORUM 
18 East 50th Street New York, N.Y. 10022 


Doors & Entrances 


Quality engineering and construction plus design freedom 
make Michaels custom entrances in bronze, aluminum, 
or stainless steel the best investment for service and 
low maintenance. Request the brochure, “Doors and 
Entrances.” 
Also: 
e Architectural 
Metalwork 
e Exhibit Cases 
e Plaques and 
Emblems 
e Ecclesiastical 
Metalwork 


The = 
MICHAELS 


Art Bronze Co. 


P.O. Box 668, Covington, Ky. 41012/Plant and offices, Erlanger, Ky. 


1970-One Hundredth Anniversary—Founded 1870 
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VISIONARY CITIES 
The Arcology of Paolo Soleri 
Commentary and graphics by Donald R. Wall 


Paolo Soleri sees man as a universe contained in a small space. He 
designs his cities accordingly—as single, immense structures supporting 
a million people per cubic mile. By using Soleri’s drawings, diaries, and 
early works—plus photographs and unusual typography and handletter- 
ing—Donald Wall has created a book as radical, unique, and exciting as 
Soleri’s work. $22.50 


MARCEL BREUER 
New Buildings and Projects 


Tician Papachristou 


Marcel Breuer’s buildings are often controversial and innovative — but 
always beautiful. Now, for the first time, the bold Breuer canon of 
architecture is complete to 1970. Tician Papachristou traces every 
facet of Breuer’s work and career, including future plans and projects. 
Nearly 500 illustrations supplement the text. $22.50 


EQUIPOTENTIAL SPACE 
Freedom in Architecture 


Renato Severino 


To give man the freedom to control how and where he lives, Renato 
Severino designs a new sort of environment—basic, standardized units 
or components that can be arranged and re-arranged endlessly and in- 
expensively. Over 200 photographs show how these versatile and 
adaptable units can meet the needs of crowded humanity. 

$12.50 cloth; $4.50 paper 


KENZO TANGE 
Architecture and Urban Design 


Kenzo Tange and Udo Kultermann 


The great Japanese architect looks back on his illustrious career — 
including Expo '70 and the peace center at Hiroshima—and forward to 
such revolutionary urban planning as extending Tokyo into the bay and 
the daring Tsukiji development program. Comments by Udo Kultermann 
and 1,965 illustrations complete this lavish, authoritative study. $29.50 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


PAUL RUDOLPH Gerhard Schwab 
Introduction by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy 


The work of Paul Rudolph has textured American architecture since the 
end of World War II. Now Gerhard Schwab surveys the complete Rudolph 
odyssey — from pure functionalism to purely personal expressionism, 
from designs for spacious private homes to the monumental Boston 
Government Center. $20.00 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York 10003 
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PRODUCT REVIEW 


- - 
ZINC ALLOY ROOFING 

A new zinc alloy sheet for roof- 
ing, fascias and flashing combines 
the best qualities of zinc with a 
new resistance to creep, grain 
growth, and dimensional stability 
(comparable to aluminum). 
Called Zilloy-20, it costs 40 per 
cent less than copper and it 
weathers to a metallic charcoal 
grey that may also be painted. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, 


Zilloy-20 forms its own protective 


coating (eliminating normal 
maintenance) that 
resistant; it can be used in direct 
contact with most building ma- 
terials and will not stain or streak 
those adjacent. It is also strong, 
with tensile ratings up to 40,000 
psi (across the grain) and it can 


is corrosion 


be easily formed and soldered. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
On Reader’s Service Card, circle 141. 


FAMILY SEWAGE PLANT 

A single-family home sewage 
treatment plant, named Mono- 
tank, is available in fiberglass- 
reinforced, high-impact thermo- 
plastic. This material reduces 
costs 36 per cent over steel and 
increases durability, says the man- 
ufacturer. The unit, which car- 
ries a lifetime warranty, features 
dual-turbine mechanical aeration 
and is self-cleaning. Monotank is 
used after a septic tank and re- 
places the tile field or reduces 
its drainage significantly. Subur- 
bia Systems, Inc. 

On Reader's Service Card, circle 142. 
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PIPE COUPLING 

\ new pipe coupling may reduce 
the costs of pipe erection. The 
“Straub” coupling provides a 
fast, leakproof connection for 
pipes of various materials, includ- 
ing iron, steel, aluminum, glass 
or plastic, and for every use. Hy- 
draulically operated, the cou- 


pling contains a rubber sleeve 
with a collar for easy pipe inser- 


tion. Then special fluid is 
pumped into the joint until pres- 
sure reaches a predetermined 
point and the joint is sealed. 
Canron Limited, Montreal, Que- 


bec. 
On Reader’s Service Card, circle 143. 
(continued on page 70) 


We're known as difficult people. 


Not many churches require top-tip- 
ping spires, but all of them have 
unique characteristics which indicate 
specialized design. At Overly, we've 
designed and erected 1400 spires, 
and all of them had their own special 
qualities. In 1926 we designed the 
first prefabricated spire in the United 
States for a church in Pittsburgh. 


h 4 i 


y i 


Our spire-framing systems are com- 
puter-designed to withstand windloads 
typical of the prevailing local condi- 
tions. We also can give assistance in 
the selection of materials and finishes. 
And, through detailed drawings, we 
can illustrate our design. 

We've built spires that cost less 
than $1,000 and over $70,000, so if 


QOverly 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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difficult spire jobs. 


E 


SZ 


you're looking for an inspiring spire, 
get in touch with the people who do 
the awe-full jobs. And write for our 
free booklet describing the evolution 
of the spire. 

Overly Manufacturing Co., Architec- 
tural Metals Division, Department 1D, 
Greensburg, Pa. 15601. 
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PRODUCT REVIEW 


INTERLOCKING BLOCKS 

A new mortarless construction 
technique uses interlocking 
lightweight concrete blocks. De- 
veloped for low-income housing 
and for do-it-yourselfers, the new 
system can save one-third of wall 
construction costs, cuts time and 
does not require skilled laborers, 


(continued from page 68) 


says the manufacturer. There are 
four components: a stringer 
block, a half block, a combina- 
tion block (for corners and in- 
terior partitions) and an insert 
plug for locking the blocks ver- 
tically and horizontally. Inter- 


block Inc. 
On Reader’s Service Card, circle 144. 


RECESSED LIGHT REFLECTOR 

The Spectra V indoor reflector is 
an all-aluminum, dust-proof unit 
that operates with 400-watt mer- 
cury vapor, metal halide or high 
pressure sodium lamps with as 
much as 70 per cent efficiency. A 
high-efficiency and a low-bright- 
ness model both come pre-wired 
and require no accessories for in- 
stallation in exposed 工 -bar sus- 
pended ceilings. Wide-Lite Corp. 
On Reader's Service Card, circle 145. 


FLOORING SYSTEM 

A new flooring system of marble- 
like chips bound into 18-in. 
square panels is twice as strong as 
Venetian (marble) terrazzo, but 
only a fraction of its weight, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 
Called Venazzo, the new product 
does not have to be applied as 
thickly as marble aggregate and 
it offers more consistent color 
control for less cost. The panels 
are bonded to the subfloor with 
a resin base; joints are a con- 
tinuous grout. After grouting, the 
floor is ground smooth with con- 
ventional terrazzo equipment. 


3M Company. 
On Reader's Service Card, circle 146. 


TAN-COLORED CEMENT 

A new architectural cement, 
called Warmtone, claims to be 
the first tan-colored cement pro- 
duced. Cement is usually white or 
grey, but a new manufacturing 
process (patent pending) makes 
the new tan color possible with- 
out color pigments or additives. 
The new product will allow ar- 
chitects to achieve variety of 


70 


color in building designs without 
resorting to costly aggregates or 
artificial coloration, according to 
the manufacturer, who also pre- 
dicts the image of the grey high- 
way will end with the new earth 
colors that Warmtone makes pos- 
sible. Already in production, it 
will be distributed to all 50 states. 


General Portland Cement Co. 
On Reader's Service Card, circle 147. 


If your next 
project requires 
a laundry... 
why not plan 
and equip it on 
your lunch hour? 


Simply have lunch with your American 
Sales Engineer. (Naturally, he'll be glad 
to buy.) Give him the necessary details. 
And forget it. 

He'll be back in short order with com- 
plete floor plans, equipment recommenda- 
tions and capacity data. And you'll find 
his recommendations reliable because 
American's complete line does not limit 
his choice of equipment to anything 
beyond, or short of, your client's needs. 

He'll also supervise installation and see 
to it that your client's laundry stays in 
good working order. Parts, service and 
field engineering help are available . 
anytime . . . anywhere. 

Put this professional on your staff. Just 
call your nearby American office or write: 
American Laundry Machinery Industries, 
Division of McGraw-Edison Company, 
5050 Section Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45212. And have an expensive lunch! 


e 
merıcan 


American Laundry Machinery Industries 
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This is the Time-Life Building in Chicago. Designed to share the growth of 
the urban center. To be a reflection of its own time. Perhaps a classic in 
years to come. 

The window walls are of Kinney Architectural Glass. Our unique vacuum 
process lays a uniform film of pure gold on the glass assuring that each 
lite is the same throughout. The gold mist of the glass is aesthetically 
pleasing. Its superior reflective qualities bring to the structure both func- 
tional value and the excitement of shared surroundings. 


Time-Life Chicago is one of the latest in a number of structures that fea- 
ture Kinney Architectural Glass. Our booklet “Architectural Reflections” 
describes some of them. Please write for it. Kinney Vacuum Coatings, 
7030 Colonial Highway, Pennsauken, New Jersey 08109. 


Kinney Vacuum Coatings K 


A UNIT OF GENERAL SIGNAL CORPORATION 
t 
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The New Bronze Age. 


Glaverbel Bronze: A glass for all seasons. 


Glaverbel 
Gr 


GLAVERBEL (USA) INC., 75 PLANDOME ROAD, MANHASSET, NEW YORK 11030 
GLAVERBEL CANADA LIMITED, 1550 MAISONNEUVE BLVD. W., MONTREAL 107, P.Q. 
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EDITORIAL INDEX 


ARCHITECTS, DESIGNERS, PLANNERS 


Adamson, Gordon S. & Assocs., St. Lawrence 
Center for the Arts, Toronto, July/Aug. ...... 
Ahrends, Burton & Koralek, Oxford Center for 
Management Studies, England, May .... 
Alexander, Christopher, (Center for Environ- 
mental Structure), “Pattern Language”, 
Jan./Feb. 
Alexander and Rothschild and Heery £ Heery, 
Associated Architects, Cincinnati-Hamilton 
Co. Sports Stadium, Cincinnati, Ohio, June. 
Allen, Cedric M., Idaho State Un. Stadium, 
Pocatello, Idaho, July/Aug. ......... 
Ancher, Mortlock, Murray & Woolley, Union for 
Macquarie Un., Sydney, Australia, Nov. 
John Andrews & Assocs., consultant with David 
Volkert & Assocs, Marine Passenger Termi- 
nal, Miami, Fla., Mar. ..... 
Anselevicius/Montgomery/ Rupe, 


Communica- 
tions Workers of America headquarters, St. 
Louis, Mo., July/Aug. ......... 

Anselevicius/Rupe, Children's Art Gallery, St. 


Louis, Mo., Apr. 
Apel and Beckert, Becker, Engineer, D. Prae- 
ckel, Associate, Nordwest-Zentrum, Frank- 
furt, Germany, Oct. 


Archigram Group, entertainment Center com- 

petition, Monte Carlo, June .pe 
Architects Collaborative, Visual Arts Instruc- 
State Un., 


tion building, Purchase, N.Y., 
Nov. 
Armstrong & Salomonsky, Operation Break- 
through, Apr. 
Aulenti, Gae, Knoll 
N.Y.C., July/Aug. 
Bahri, Youssef, house, Putnam Valley, N.Y., 
Mar. 
Bakema & Weeber, 
Osaka, Japan, Apr. 
Baker and Blake, Bard College Dorms, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, N.Y., Sept. ..... 

Baker and Blake, with Fudge & Underhill, “Re: 
habilitation Center, Binghamton State Hos- 
pital, Binghamton, N.Y., Dec. ............... 

Baker and Blake, with Hans Hollein, Feigen 
Gallery, N.Y.C., Jan/Feb. ..... 

Barbitta-James & Assocs., Operation Break- 
through, Apr. 

Barnes, Edward Larrabee, Master. Plan, “New 
York State University campus, Purchase, 
N.Y., Nov. : 

Bartos, Armand Associates, Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter, Central Islip State Hospital, Central 
Ship; No, DeC 2... 区 

Bartos, Armand Assocs., Yeshiva University 
Library, N.Y.C., Nov. ........... 

Becket, Welton & Assocs., Aetna ‘Life and 
Casualty Bldg., San Francisco, June ............ 

Behnisch, Gunter & Partner, with Frei Otto and 
Leon Hardt & Andra, Olympic Stadium, 
RE 

Bel Geddes, Norman, “Restless Genius of 
Norman Bel Geddes”, July/Aug. ......... 

Belluschi, Pietro, consulting architect with 
Warren Platner, Prospect Center, Princeton 
Un., Princeton, N.J., June ............ i 

Belluschi, Pietro, with Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay, 
Assocs. and Rawlings & Wilson, School of 
Architecture, Un. of Virginia, Apr. < 

Berkus, B.A., Assocs., Operation Breakthrough, 
A E STO 

Bieniewski, Jozefowitz, Moldzynski, Pardoe 
ski, “SARP” office, Warsaw, May sai 

Birkerts, Gunnar, Dance Instruction Bldg., New 
York State Un., Purchase, N.Y., Nov. ........ 

Blomeier, Hermann, Tropicarium, Un. of Tu- 
bingen, West Germany, Sept. . En 

Bobrow, Philip David with George E. Buchanan; 
Operation Breakthrough, Apr. ........ E 

Bock, James, Eads Bridge proposal, St. Louis, 
Jan./Feb. 

Booth € Nagle, House remodeling, Chicago, 
June 


International Showroom, 


“E Weeber, Netherlands: | Pavilion, 


Apr. 
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JANUARY/FEBRUARY THROUGH DECEMBER, 1970 


Bradley & Bradley, Operation Breakthrough, 
AA A A. A 
Breger, William L., Capsules Replace Hospital 
Rooms, MAY isos a AR han 
Brenner, Elliott, Operation Breakthrough, April. 
Brown, Guenther, Battaglia, Galvin, Bard 
Haven Apartments, N.Y.C., Oct. 2.000.000.0000... 
Building Design Partnership, Bus Terminal, 
Preston, England, May „susanne 
Building Systems Development, Seattle Site, 
Operation Breakthrough, Apr. ......... 
Cadman & Droste, Rehabilitation Center, Hud- 
son River State Hospital, Poughkeepsie, 
人 
Campbell & Aldrich ‘and "LeMessurier Assocs., 
with Kallmann & McKinnell, Government 
Center Redevelopment Area Plazas, Boston, 
Mass... JUNO: Loan ias id 
Campbell, Aldrich & Nulty, First National Bank 
of Boston, Boston, Mass., June .................... 
Candeub, Fleissig £ Assocs., Operation Break- 
E NA ssh teed AA 
Carson, Lundin € Shaw, Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust Operations Center, N.Y.C., Jan/ 
POD ninia ana 
Carson, Lundin £ Shaw, Paramount Theater, 
N.Y.C., Oct. CO ‘ 
Casoni & Casoni, prefab house, “Rondo”, Mar. 
Caspe, Marc S., “Isolation Technique for 
Earthquake Shock", Apr. Ae 
Caudill, Rowlett & Scott, with Everett L. Tozier, 
Science Building, Claremont College, Cal., 
A Eee 
Caudill, Rowlett Scott, Harris Co., Texas, site, 
Operation Breakthrough, Apr. ................ 
Center for Environmental Structure (Christo- 
pher Alexander), ‘Pattern Language”, Jan/ 
O 
Chen, Clement & Assocs., with John Carl War- 
necke & Assocs., Holiday Inn, San Francis- 
GO; NOV: Dar iaa ATARI 
Chermayeff, Geismar, deHarak & Associates: 
with Davis, Brody & Assocs., U.S. Pavilion, 
Osaka; Japan ¡SODÉ:: iio ikaenea 
Ciampi, Mario, with Paul Reiter, Richard 
Jorasch & Ronald E. Wagner, University Arts 
Center, Berkeley, Cal., Po 
Ciampi, Mario, with Paul Reiter, Richard L. 
Jorasch and Ronald E. Wagner, University 
Arts Center, Berkeley, Cal., Nov. 
Clay, Paffard Keatinge, San Francisco Art 
Institute, Cal., Jan./Feb. 
Coderch, Jose Antonio, Office Towers, Barce- 
lona, Spain, Mar. 
Collins & Kronstadt, Operation Breakthrough, 
ADE. jcc 
Collins, Melvin, “Ward & ‘Partners, BOAC pas- 
senger Terminal, Kennedy Airport, N.Y., 


Sept. a NET 
Conklin & Rossant, Joint Venture Offices, 
NE MABRY) a tas 


Conklin a Rossant, Park Avenue ‘Synagogue, 
AAA A 
Cooper, Kent & Assocs., Visitors Center, Great 
Falle Park; Mas DSC: viii 
Cosentini Assocs., Tandem Elevators, Oct. q 
Craig, Zeidler £ Strong, Korah Collegiate and 
Vocational School, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
A A A E 
Craig, Zeidler & Strong, Ontario Pavilion, 
Toronto, Canada, Oct. 
Crane, David, Jersey City site, 
Breakthrough, Apr. 
Dahinden, Justus, Roman Catholic Church. of 
St. Anthony, Wildegg, Switzerland, June .... 
Dalton-Dalton-Little, Operation Breakthrough, 
VADER. reinar tati etc 
Davis, Brody & Assocs., with M. Paul Friedberg, 
Harlem River Park Project, N.Y.C., Mar. .... 
Davis, Brody, Chermayeff, Geismar, deHarak 
Assocs., U.S. Pavilion, Osaka, Japan, Apr. 
Davis, Brody, Chermayeff, Geismar, deHarak & 
Assocs., U.S. Pavilion, Osaka, Japan, Sept. 
Davis, Poole & Sloan, with McCormick, Taylor 
& Assocs., and Paul O. Heyer, Pennsylvania 
Hall, Civic Center, Philadelphia, Penn., 
卫生 


Operation 
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DeMars & Reay，California College of Arts & 
Crafts, Oakland, Cal., Jan./Feb. .......... 
DeMars & Hardison (Joint Venture: DeMars & 
Wells, and Hardison £ Komatsu), Student 
Center Complex, Un. of California, Berkeley, 
CUAD norris 4 
Donaldson, Francis, with Erickson/Massey, 
MacMillan Bloedel office building, Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, Canada, Apr. ............ 
Downing, William Associates, Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool Co., office/factory, Cortland, 
N.Y., July/Aug. 
Dupuy, Carlos, Colombian Pavilion, 
Japan. ADE aio o eevee 

Dutler, Franz Ullrich, Plastic Tube House, St. 
Gallen, Switzerland, May ....... er 

Ebert, Heldrich & Gramelsberger, Concrete 
Apartments, Munich, Germany, Oct. .......... 

Eckbo, Dean, Austin & Williams, King Co., 
Washington site, Operation Breakthrough, 
EN a A ON ‘ 

El Zoghby, Gamal, Cleopatra 
N.Y.G;, ‚Sept, cio 

Erickson/Massey, Canadian Pavilion, 
Japan, Apr. ......... s k 

Erickson/Massey, with Francis. "Donaldson, 
MacMillan, Bloedel office building, Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, Canada, Apr. .... 

Esherick, Joseph & Assocs., Banneker Homes, 
San Francisco, Cal., July/Aug. 

Fleisher, Herbert Associates, and Speyer & 
Dworkin, Rip Van Winkle House, Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y., Sept. 

Foster, Norman, Computer Technology tempo- 
rary air inflated office, England, Apr. 

Fowler, John, and John Paul McGowan, Pro- 
posal, Math Building competition, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., July/Aug. .......... 

Fox, Revel, Joseph Stone Auditorium, Cape 
Town, South Africa, July/Aug. ae 

Franzen, Ulrich, with A. L. Seiden, Watchtower 
Bible and Tract Society Residence, Brooklyn, 
NY, A wo har Bnew r A 

Friedberg, M. Paul, with Davis, Brody & 
Assocs., Harlem River Park project, New 
York, Mar. 

Fritz, Herbert, Bjarne Romnes Senior Citizens 
Housing Project, Madison, Wis., Jan./Feb. .... 

Fudge and Underhill, with Baker & Blake, Re- 
habilitation Center, Binghamton State Hos- 
pital, N.Y., Dec. 

Gibbs, Hugh, Donald Gibbs & Leon Julius, 
Operation Breakthrough, Apr. ...... 

Goody-Clancy Assocs., Housing evaluation sys- 
tem, New York State Urban Development 
人 

Griffith, James and lan Lewin, PERSIE system, 
Dec. A AORE TPE EINE SE E EEES E RETES 

Grossman, Melvin, Caesar's Palace addition, 
Las Vegas, Nev., Nov. 

Gruen, Victor & Associates, Vienna Conférence 
Center competition and other work of Cesar 
Pelli, designer, Mar. ............ A ase A 

Gruzen & Partners, Rehabilitation Center, 
Bronx State Hospital, Bronx, N.Y., Dec. . 

Gueron & Lepp, New York State Un. dorms., 
Oneonta, N.Y, Dee: inicias 

Gwathmey, Henderson & Siegel, housing, New 
York State Un., Purchase, N.Y., Nov. . 

Haertling, Charles A., Hardenburgh Eye Clinic, 
Boulder, Colo., Apr. 

Halprin, Lawrence & Associates, Auditorium 
Forecourt Fountain, Portland, Ore., Oct. ...... 

Hammer, Theodore, Self-help housing, 
ton, Long Island, N.Y., Mar. i 

Hardison & DeMars (joint venture: DeMars 8 
Wells, Hardison £ Komatsu), Student Cen- 
ter complex, Un. of California, Berkeley, 
Cal., Apr. a ARE RR 

Harrison & Abramavik & ‘Abbe, US. Steel 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn., Apr. ooo 

Heery & Heery, with Alexander & Rothschild, 
Associated Architects, Cincinnati Hamilton 
Co. Sports Stadium, Cincinnati, Ohio, June. 

Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, St. Louis site, 
Operation Breakthrough, Apr. ...................... 


Osaka, 


Restaurant, 


Osaka, 
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Heyer, Paul O., with McCormick Taylor & 
Assocs., and David, Poole & Sloan, Pennsyl- 
vania Hall, Civic Center, Philadelphia, Penn., 
Mar. 

Hollein, Hans, with Baker & Blake, 
Gallery, N.Y.C., Jan./Feb. 

Honnold, Reibsamen & Rex, California State 
Technical College Solar Observation Station, 
Ble: Bear Lake, Cal. APT: oncsiessicccccccesccscssoscies 

Houvener, Robert Mason, Thousand Oaks Civic 
Center, Cal; Jan,/Feb: =... een 

Howell, Killick, Partridge & Amis, Math Re- 
search Center, Warwick Un., England, Dec. .. 

Imbertson, N. M. & Assocs., Inflated dam, 
Sunbury, Penn., May cscesestecceccedecceva.sseansscssandee 

Interdesign, Inc., Operation Breakthrough, Apr. 

Interior Concepts Inc., Gift Shop, Adirondack 
| NYa DOG rn e 

Isozaki, Arata, “Robots”, Osaka, Japan, Apr. .. 

Johansen, John M. Assocs., L. F. Smith Elem. 
School, Columbus, Ind., Mar. eve 

Johnson, Philip and John Burgee, Art Museum, 
New York State Un., Purchase, N.Y., Nov. .... 

Johnson, Philip, Sculpture Gallery, New Ca- 
aE Gonna DE: naaa 

Kallmann € McKinnell, with Campbell & 
Aldrich and LeMessurier Assocs., Govern- 
ment Center Development Area Plaza, Bos- 
ton; [MBBS JUNE cuca 

Kammerer, Hans, Walter Belz and Hans-Ulrich 
Schroeder, St. Verena Catholic Church, near 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, Jan./Feb. ............ 

Kaplan £ McLaughlin, Synanon Caves, Toma- 
les Bay, Cal., Nov. 

Kessler, William & Assocs., Harvard School of 
Public Health, Cambridge, Mass., Apr. ...... 

Keyes, Lethbridge & Condon, Operation Break- 
through, Apr. 

Kikutake, Kiyonori, Expo Tower, Osaka, Japan, 
ADi: RA ei 

Kimmel, Steve, “Live-In” vacation house, Sept. 

Kivett & Myers, International Airport Tower, 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. ... 

Kubitz & Pepi, Harvard Business Review bldg., 
Cambridge, Mass., Dec. ...m.occoccooniosionorcacióncanos 

Kubitz & Pepi, North Terminal Piers, Logan Air- 
port, Boston, MaSs;, APT. esrsaisorinansicaconcanaso 

Kurokawa, Kisho, Toshiba—IHl Pavilion and 
Takara Beautilion, Osaka, Japan, Apr. 

Kurokawa, Noriaki & Assocs., Drive-In Restau- 
rant, Otome, Japan, May 

Kurokawa, Noriaki, Takara Group Biulding, 
Osaka, Japan, Mar. 

Lea, Pearson & Richards with Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, Bank of Washington, Ta- 
poma, ‘Washi, A in inini 

Lehmbruck, Manfred, Federsee “Museum, Bad 
Buchau, Germany, Mar. 

Lehrecke & Tonetti, Automation House, N.Y. A 
MAT EE E N A E 

Levin, Richard Assocs., Madden Hills Branch 
Library, Dayton, Ohio, July/Aug. ..... es 

Lindstrom, Gary & Asscs., New Canaan 
Country School, New Canaan, Conn., June. 

Lippsmeier, Georg, Printing Plant, Mauritania, 
Jan./Feb. 

Losi, Paul Fortune, Toms River Country Club, 
N.J., Mar. 

Lundy, Victor A., St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Sarasota, Fla.; JUlY/AUE asien 

Maki & Assocs., Kumagaya Campus, Rissho 
Un., Tokyo, Japan, May 

Marquis & Stoller, Sonoma State College Cafe- 
teria, Rohnert Park, Cal., Sept. 

Martin, Albert C. & Assocs., Sunkist Growers 
Inc., Sherman Oaks, Cal., Dec. aisaen 

Mathers & Haldenby, Walton Steam Plant, 
Toronto, Canada, June ..........esszssszscnsiviesuunnsen 

Maurer, Stanley and Laurie, House remodeling, 
Cobble Hill, Brooklyn, N.Y., Sept. niaii. 

McCormick, Taylor & Assocs., with Davis, 
Poole & Sloan and Paul O. Heyer, Pennsyl- 
vania Hall, Civic Center, Philadelphia, Penn., 
Mar. re 

MeSweeney. 
San Francisco, Cal., 


Feigen 


Ryan & Lee, St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
DIS) Ri 
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11 


44 


60 
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34 


Meier, Richard, Westbeth, Artists' 
N.Y.C., Oct. 

Miller, Wihry & Brooks, Memphis site, Opera- 
tion Breakthrough, Apr. .... A 

Milstein, Wittek, Davis & Assocs., Rehabilita- 
tion Center, Buffalo State Hospital, Buffalo, 
o A AS Macnee 

Moneo, Jose Rafael, Diestre Plant, Zaragossa, 
Spain, Apr. 

Moss, C. Wm., O'Dome vacation house, May. 

Northrup, Kaelber £ Kopf, Rehabilitation Cen- 


Housing, 


ter, Rochester State Hospital, Rochester, 
NV DOC OOE E E EOE EE EIE A 
Node 4 Assocs., Operation Breakthrough, 
AUR A A a 


Noyes, Eliot, Southside Jr. High School, Colum- 
bus, Ind., Mar. ............ 
Odell, A. G. Jr. € Assocs., Burlington Indus- 
tries, Office, Greensboro, N.C., Oct. 
Olsen Associates, Sanders Motor Co., Raleigh, 
A AA A T O are 
Omnidata Inc., Computer firm programs for 
structural design analysis, Oct. P 
Osler, David W., Episcopal St. Clare of Assisi 
Mission, Ann Arbor, Mich., May. 
Otani, Sachio, Sumitomo Group Pavilion, 
Osaka, Japan, Apr. ........ 
Oud, J.J.P., Netherlands Congress “Center, The 
Hauge, Netherlands, June .vv 
Parkhurst, Appier, Maroff, Magler, observatory, 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill., Dec. .... 
Pasanella, Giovanni, housing, New York State 
Un:, Purchase, NYa NOV: .srioosicsarnciinznianarann 
Peirce and Pierce, Avco Everett Research Lab., 
EVarott; Mass. JUNE momia rasos areas 
Pelli, Cesar, “Public Architect,” Mar. š 
Pellish, David, New York State Urban Develop- 
ment Corp housing technology program. 
A ENT E E E 
Peng, Y. H. and C. Y. Lee, Republic of China 
Pavilion, Osaka, Japan, Apr. E 
Pereira, Wm. L. Assocs., Central Un. Research 
Library, Un. of California, San Diego, May ... 
Pereira, William, Transamerica Corp. office 
tower, San Francisco, Cal., Jan./Feb. 
Perkins £ Will Partnership Operation Break- 
through, Apr. 
Petrelli, Carl J., 


City University Graduate Cen- 


ter Mall, N.Y.C., July/AUB. aaa 
Piano, Renzo, I.P.E. Factory, Genoa, Italy, 
Mar. 
Piano, Renzo, Italian Pavilion, Osaka, Japan, 
AN Guara 


Platner, Warren, assoc. architect with. Pietro 
Belluschi, Prospect Center, Princeton Un., 
Princeton; Nidos, JM Biosca 

Platner, Warren, Steelcase showroom, Chicago, 
AT A 

Polshek, James Stewart, Community Health 
Center, Columbus, Ind., May RN 

Polshek, James Stewart, Pool House, 
Washington; NY MOY ses 

Ponti, Gio, with James Sudler Assoc., Art 
Museum, Denver, Col., May .7 

Porter-Jensen £ Associates, Bowditch Middle 
School, Foster City, Cal., June .ve 

Powell & Moya, British Pavilion, Osaka, Japan, 
A A cipananncaunen 

Prentice £ Chan, Ohlhausen, Henry Street 
Settlement Arts Center, N.Y.C., Sept. ............ 

Prentice & Chan, Wellington Management Co. 
office, Boston, Mass., Mar. .....uuesessesenennnnnn 

Pulliam, Matthews & Assocs., IBM Pavilion, 
Osaka, Japan, JUNG. risa tiara 

Ramati, Raquel, Zoning in New York City, 
NOW. sir Aids 

Rasch, G. and Winfried Wolsky, Church, Co- 
logne, Germany, Nov. 

Rawlings & Wilson, with Belluschi and ‘Sasaki, 
Dawson, DeMay Assocs., School of Archi- 


tecture, Un. of Virginia, Apr. 
Rietveld, Gerrit, van Dillen and van Tricht, 
Ecumenical Center, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 


50 


28 


52 


30 


Robert & Company Assocs., School of Nursing, 
Emory Un., Atlanta, Ga., July/Aug. .............. 
Roche, Kevin, John Dinkeloo & Assocs., Coli- 
seum and convention Center, New Haven, 
ATA A A AA ehe 
Roche, Kevin, John Dinkeloo & Associates, 
Metropolitan Museum, N.Y.C., June ............ 
Roche, Kevin, John Dinkeloo & Assocs., U.S. 
Post Office, Columbus, Ind., Dec. . 
Roth, Emery & Sons with Minoru Yamasaki, 
World Trade Center, N.Y.C., May .pp 
Rowe, Abplanalp, Johnson, church renovation, 
Te EA A AED E A 
RTKL, Inc., Air conditioning plant, Albany, N.Y., 
CR 
RTKL, Inc., Center Plaza, Charles Center, Bal- 
timore; Ma, JUNO: sun iuam 
RTKL, Inc., New Castle Co., Maryland, site, 
Operation Breakthrough, Apr. .... 
Rudolph, Paul, Natural Science Bldg., 
York State Un., Purchase, N.Y., Nov. 
Rudolph, Paul, Oriental Gardens housing, New 
Haven, Conn., Sept. ........ 
Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay Assocs., 
Building, Barrington College, 
Rily DO: cir 
Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay Assocs., 
Square, Boston, Mass., Oct. ......... 
Sasaki, Dawson & DeMay Associates, Science 
Bldg., Regis College, Weston, Mass., Nov. 


New 


Physical Ed. 
Barrington, 
Copley 


Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay Associates, with 
Pietro Belluschi and Rawlings & Wilson, 
School of Architecture, Un. of Virginia, 
Apr. 


Schaefer, Schirmer & Eflin, Forbes ‘Inc. office, 
Wichita, Kansas, Nov. 


Scott, Fitzhugh Office, proposal, Math Build- 
ing, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
Sealy AUR, A A evaceaveeasssavesgibnys 

Scott-Thompson Architects, Troop C Head- 
quarters, Missouri State Highway Patrol, 
A A RE 

Seiden, A. L., with Ulrich Franzen, Watch- 


tower Bible & Tract Society Residence, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Mar. 
Seidler, Harry & Associates, Rockwood Ceme- 
tery, Jewish Memorial, Sydney, Australia, 
Nov. 
Seligmann, Werner & Assocs., with Frederic 
P. Wiedersum Assocs., Rehabilitation Center, 
Willard State Hospital, Willard, N.Y., Dec. 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, with Lea, Pearson 
& Richards, Bank of Washington, Tacoma, 
Wash si NON asa 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Science and Engi- 
neering South and Behavioral Science Cen- 
ter, Chicago Circle Campus, Un. of Ill., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Nov. do A 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, John Hancock 
Center, Chicago, lll., July/Aug. 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, eile Break- 
through, Apr: A iiinn 
Smith & Entzeroth Inc., Trinity “Lutheran 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 
Soleri, Paolo, The Arcology of Paolo Soleri, 
May 
Speyer and Dworkin, with Herbert "Fleisher 
Assocs., Rip van Winkle House, Pough- 
keepsia, N.Y. Sep: iiini y 
Sprachman, Mandel & Marion Giller, Uptown 
Theater; Toronto, DA 


Steel, Philip and Assocs., Town Hall, East 
Goshen, Pann SOM. „usisasssussesesungssessneeaemneenne 
Stein, Richard G. & Assocs., Playground, 
Queens; Nes APE, Sinnen insssrenne 
Stirling, James, Andrew Melville Hall, St. An- 
drews Un., Scotland, Sept. ...........uuuusunsseerere 
Stone, Edward Durell & Assocs., Operation 


Breakthrough, Apr. 
Stubbins, Hugh and Assocs., 
Princeton, N.J., July/Aug. ar 
Sudler, James Assocs., with Gio Ponti, Art 
Museum, Denver, Col., May .Re 
Sulton £ Campbell, Operation Breakthrough, 
EDESA aS 


Jadwin Hall, 
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READERS SERVICE FILE 


PRODUCT LITERATURE 


To order material described, circle indicated number 
on self-addressed Reader Service Card, facing page 76. 


DOORS/WINDOWS 601 

Full color, 4-page booklet “To Tame 
Sunfighters'' deals with methods for 
controlling thermal breakage from ab- 
sorbed solar energy. Outlined in detail 
is comprehensive explanation of the 
problem, followed by design consider- 
ations, glazing recommendations and 
a discussion on custom factory fabri- 
cation. ASG Industries. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 101. 


Architectural glass. 8-page color cata- 
log. Drawn sheet, enamelled, floated 
plate, tinted, solar, figured, Dacobel, 
diffusing. Properties, applications. 
Glaverbel (USA) Inc. On Reader’s Ser- 
vice Card, circle 102. 


Architectural reflections—full color pic- 
torial brochure depicting history of 
esthetic applications of Kinney reflect- 
ing glass. Kinney Vacuum Div. On 
Reader's Service Card, circle 103. 


4-page performance data sheet details 
acoustical, visual and structural char- 
acteristics of Acoustic Twindow (TR) 
new environmental control window 
unit, ideal for noise reduction applica- 
tions. PPG Industries, Inc. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 104. 


Residential settings for Plexiglas sky- 
lights are shown in new 8-page color 
brochure. Single and multiple sky- 
lights can be easily incorporated into 
most roof systems and slanted side 
walls. Rohm & Haas. On Reader's Ser- 
vice Card, circle 105. 


ELECTRICAL 602 

Series of 6 color brochures showing 
elevators for many different building 
types. Cab designs, dimensions, 
freight elevator information are all 
part of the package. Dover Corpora- 
tion Elevator Division. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 106. 


“ANTRON” 11 the no show carpet 
fiber fights dirt not profits. A three 
color brochure to guide specifiers in 
selection of carpet. E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours Co. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 107. 


Complete catalog file in true color 
reproduction is available for Latco fea- 
turing specialty and popular mosaic 
tile such as; Venezico, Valencia, 
Granada, Candysticks, many others. 
Latco Products. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 108. 


FURNISHINGS 605 


New 16-page 4 color catalog featuring 
color mated steel lockers, single and 
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double tier, mesh special and custom 
lockers. Complete dimensions, specifi- 
cations, locks included. Interior Steel 
Equipment Co. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 109. 


HARDWARE 606 

Fire control devices. 8-page brochure 
contains illustrations and diagrams of 
complete line of fire control equipment 
for doors. Norton Door Closer div. 
Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc. On Reader’s 
Service Card, circle 110. 


HEATING/AIR 

CONDITIONING 607 

Selected by nationally known design- 
ers are 14 baked enamel colors now 
available for Modine Mfg. Co. Schem- 
enauer heating and air-conditioning 
products and 5 formica top selections 
for unit ventilators in brochure 75-135. 
Contains actual color swatches. Color 
availability by product also listed. 
Modine Mfg. Co. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 111. 


METALS IN BUILDINGS 612 
Porcelain on steel interiors. 8-page 
brochure illustrates many uses of por- 
celain on steel panels by AllianceWall 
for interior design in new construction, 
expansion and remodeling. Examples 
include food processing plants, manu- 
facturing facilities, schools, hospitals, 
offices and industrial washrooms. 
AllianceWall Corp. On Reader’s Service 
Card, circle 112. 


New 8-page 4 color catalog showing 
illustrations of installations, color 
chart and numerous detail drawings, 
with specifications data on company's 
factory prefabricated all metal prod- 
ucts including gravel stop fascia 
panels, mansard batten panels, reglets, 
cap flashings and thru-wall flashings. 
Cheney Flashing Co. On Reader's Ser- 
vice Card, circle 113. 


Stainless steel Fact sheet. Gives basic 
information needed to put stainless 
steel to work effectively and economi- 
cally. Includes data on characteristics 
of the metal, forms available, alloys 
and finishes. File #15-H-1. Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 114. 


16-page booklet highlights various 
architectural metal products, includ- 
ing doors, windows, curtain walls and 
custom metal work for architecture. 
The Michael Arts Bronze Co. On Read- 
er's Service Card, circle 115. 


Catalog 170-OV covers typical installa- 


tions, specs, test performance data, 
ASTM acoustical testing and rating 
procedure. Door, frame and acoustical 
seal details. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 116. 


Spec-Data sheets. Silbrica Corporation 
introduces a complete extruded alumi- 
num fascia system for use with gal- 
vanized water dams. Specifications, 
illustrations of exclusive features avail- 
able, finishes and installation data are 
included. Silbrico Corp. on Reader's 
Service Card, circle 117. 


Information and literature, 16-page 
color brochure, USS Cor-Ten Steel, the 
original weathering steel. United States 
steel. On Reader's Service Card, circle 
118. 


OPERABLE WALLS 613 

The new 1971 Interior Products Cata- 
log from CONWED. 64-page color cata- 
log utilizes a color-key for quick reader 
reference to product sections-acousti- 
cal, ventilating, suspension, lighting 
and partition products. Specifications, 
detail drawings and installation in- 
structions. CONWED Corp. On Read- 
er's Service Card, circle 119. 


PLUMBING 615 

12-page color catalog shows complete 
line of laundry machines. American 
Laundry Machinery Inds., Div. McGraw- 
Edison. On Reader's Service Card, cir- 
cle 120. 


Cordley Products offers specification 
sheets, Form C-193 describing a new 
water cooler design. Unit appears re- 
cessed but mounts directly to the wall 
for ease in installation and mainte- 
nance. Cordley Products, Div. Eaton 
Yale £ Towne, Inc. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 121. 


1970 24-page catalog illustrates drink- 
ing fountains, plumbing fixtures and 
trim. Includes drawings, special appli- 
cation data. The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
On Reader's Service Card, circle 122. 


STRUCTURAL 617 

8-page booklet on KALWALL'S Com- 
plete Translucent Wall system. Pho- 
tographs of actual installations—Tech- 
nical sketches showing the basic 
component structure of the KALWALL 
Translucent Wall System and design 
specs. KALWALL Corp. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 123. 


24-page color brochure “Engineering 
in Wood.” Shows illustrations of glued 
laminated timber arches, beams, 


domes, trusses 7 decking. Bending and 
deflection tables and other valuable 
information included. Timber Struc- 
tures, Inc. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 124. 


Completely revised to apply size and 
grade changes under the new National 
Lumber Standard, the Western Woods 
Technical Library is available without 
charge. The seven “end-use” catalogs 
covering 11 softwood species may be 
obtained from Western Wood Products 
Ass'n. Dept. A-LP. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 125. 


WALL/LAMINATES 618 

New laminated material “CANE” ex- 
plained in brochure. Also shows specs 
and includes sample swatch. Enjay 
Fibers & Laminates Co. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 126. 


12-page Tech Data File. Illustrating 
full line of structural clay masonry 
units. Including the new large 8 square 
and 12 square Panelbrik sizes. Glen- 
Gery Corp. On Reader’s Service Card, 
circle 127. 


Spec information on all panels. In- 
cludes Marlite plank and block, Kore- 
lock and fire-test panels. Marlite Div. 
Masonite Corp. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 128. 


20-page 4 color brochure, stressing 
all the quality details for design ver- 
satility for toilet and shower partitions. 
Complete specs and colors, acces- 
sories and hardware shown. Sany- 
metal. On Reader's Service Card, cir- 
cle 129. 


Metal Wall panels, including new Foam- 
wall. 20-page catalog includes com- 
plete specs with color photos of walls 
in place. Elwin G. Smith £ Co. On 
Reader's Service Card, circle 130. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 619 
16-page catalog of vertical lift dumb- 
waiter equipment. Complete and easy 
specifications are included on all 
models. Features complete details on 
car capacities, speeds, car sizes, horse- 
power duty tables, hoistway doors and 
clearances, controls, signal devices 
and systems. D. A. Matot. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 131. 


Praeger Architectural Catalog, 22-page 
illustrated. Describes new books, inter- 
national architecture, architectural his- 
tory, urban planning and profiles of 
architects. Free from Praeger Publish- 
ers. On Reader's Service Card, circle 
132. 
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READERS SERVICE FILE 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 


American Laundry, Machinery 
Industries, Div. McGraw 
A A A 70 


Cordley Products, Dispenser 


div. of Eaton Yale Towne ........ 65 
Dover Corp., Elevator Div. ............ 2,3 
du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc., E.l. 80 
Enjay Fibers & Laminates ............ 17 
Gaco Western ......................16W2, W3 
Gearon & Co. ....... 
Glaverbel (USA) Inc. e 
AS A A 16 
Kimball Office Furniture .............. 9 
PINOY Vacuum APA AA 71 
o A 67 
Marlite, Div. of Masonite 

GOLDS: arre Cover IV 


Michael Arts Bronze Co. 


Norton Door Closer, Div. 
Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc...Cover II 


OVA MISCO: ras fiin 69 
PRG Indüstrles „u... 10-13 
Praeger, Frederick A., Inc. ............ 68 
ROM: OAE AAA 18 
Smith & Co., Elwin G. .......... Cover III 
St. Joe Minerals Corp. .................. 4 
Taylor, The Halsey W. Co. ............ 66 
United States Steel Corp. .............. 15 


ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 


WILLIAM B. REMINGTON, Advertising Manager 


SAL TUMOLO, Production Manager 
BEN A. LEASCHER, Business Manager 


EASTERN TERRITORY 

PHILIP E. PETITT, Eastern Manager 
130 East 59th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10022 
212-751-2626 
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MIDWESTERN TERRITORY 

WM. K. MURRAY, Western Manager 
JOHN MURRAY 

410 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312-644-6763 


ADVERTISERS INFORMATION SERVICE 


To order all the material listed under an 
category number of the Reader Service 


of the categories below, circle the 
ard on the opposite page. To order 


material from a single advertiser, circle the advertiser's number only. 


DOORS/WINDOWS 
(Category No. 601) 


Glaverbel (USA) Inc. 219 
Kinay VACUUM niar saai 218 
PPG Industries ......... ..204, 205 
Rohm & Haas . 209 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
(Category No. 602) 

Dover Corp., paar Div. . 202 
FLOOR COVERING 

(Category No. 604) 

du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc., 

Ek e . 220 
Latco Products Pa seats 213 
FURNISHINGS 
(Category No. 605) 

Kimball Office Furniture . 203 
HARDWARE 

(Category No. 606) 

Norton Door Closer, Div. 

Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc. . 201 
METALS IN BUILDINGS 
(Category No. 612) 

Michael Arts Bronze .................... 212 
Overly Mfg. Co. .... . 216 
COATINGS/SEALANTS 

(Category No. 614) 

Gaco WESTE +. 23 
PLUMBING 

(Category No. 615) 

American Laundry, Machinery 

Industries, Div. McGraw 

EGISON 二 wo 217 
Cordley Products, Dispenser 

div. of Eaton Yale & Towne, 

ea 210 
Taylor, The Halsey W. Co. .......... 211 
WALLS/LAMINATES 
(Category No. 618) 

Enjay Fibers € Laminates .. 208 
Glen-Gery Corp. ....... as 207 
Smith & Co., Elwin G. eae eee 221 
Marlite, div. of Masonite Corp. .. 222 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
(Category No. 619) 

Praeger, Frederick A., Inc. .......... 215 


CHARLES S. GLASS 

32 West Orange Street 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 
216-247-4485 


WEST COAST TERRITORY 


Cole, Sweeney £ Anthony 
1830 West 8th Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90057 
213-388-0521 


Cole, Sweeney & Anthony 
582 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94104 
415-986-6342 


SOUTHERN TERRITORY 
The Dawson Co. 

3009 Lookout Place, N.E. 
Box 11957 

Atlanta, Georgia 30305 
404-261-6002 


The Dawson Co. 
5995 S.W. 71st St. 
Miami, Fla. 33143 
305-666-4684 
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EDITORIAL INDEX 


Tafel, Edgar, Rehabilitation Center, Kings 
Park State Hospital, Kings Park, N.Y.. Dec. 
Takeyama, Minoru and The Collaborative, 
Ichi-Ban-Kan, Tokyo, Japan, June ................ 
Taliesin Associated Architects, Marin Co. Civic 
Center, Hall of Justice, San Rafael, Cal., Dec. 
Tange, Kenzo, Expo '70, Osaka, Japan, Mar. 
Tange, Kenzo, Theme Pavilion, Osaka, Japan, 
Apr. i ‘ 
Thompson, Benjamin p3 Aesan "Design "Re 
search headquarters, Cambridge, Mass., 
Mar. 
Tozier, Everett ji with Caudill, Rowlett & Scott, 
Science Building, Claremont College, Cal., 
MS Ao a 
Urbahn, Max O., Assocs., Cafeteria and Lec- 
ture Hall, Brookhaven National Laboratories, 
Upton, Long Island, N.Y., Jan./Feb. 
Urban Deadline (John Young), Preservation of 
Paterson, N.J., Jan./Feb. 


Urban Design Assocs., Operation Break- 
A T ee are 

Van Slyck, Callison, Nelson, proposal, Math 
Building, Yale Un., New Haven, Conn. 
July/Aug. . 


Venturi & Rauch, winner “Math Building Com- 
petition, Yale Un., New Haven, Conn., 
July/Aug. . 

Venturi & Rauch, 
Building competition, Yale Un., 
Conn., Oct. 

Venturi £ Rauch, Social Science Building and 
Humanities Building, New York State Un., 
Purchase, N.Y., Nov. 

Verman, Marvin, Yves Lepere, Paul Petit, pro- 
posal, Math Building, Yale Un., New Haven, 
Conn., July/Aug. 

Volkert, David & Assocs., with John Andrews & 


readers response “to Math 
New Haven, 


Assocs., Marine Passenger Terminal, Miami, 
A A iD TAO 
Walter, Schmid £ Leber, Swiss Pavilion, Osaka, 
DE o e SE PEP P PO E OE IE AETS 
Wank, Roland, (obituary) work at TVA, Sept. .... 
Warnecke, John Carl & Assocs., Library, 


Georgetown Un., Washington, DC, May. .... 
Warnecke, John Carl & Assocs., with Clement 
Chen & Assocs., Holiday Inn, San Francisco, 
Cal., Nov. . 
Warner, Burns, Toan & Lunde, Colonial Hilton 
Inn;; Newport; Ril, Oct: isis 
Warner, Burns, Toan & Lunde, Fine Hall, 
Princeton Un., Princeton, N.J., July/Aug. .... 
Warner, Burns, Toan & Lunde, Operation 
Breakthrough, Apr. 
Watanabe, Yoji, Minesaki Hospital, Japan, May 
Weese, Harry & Assocs., Latin School, Chicago, 


| 
Weese, Harry & Assocs., Time-Life Building, 
Chicago; Jl, Supt iria evens 


Weese, Harry & Assocs., Art Center, Un. “of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Nov. .........-....... 
Wenzler, William P. and Assocs., Lutheran 
Social Service office, Milwaukee, Wis., June 
Westermann Miller Associates, Health Center, 
Yale Un., New Haven, Conn., Apr. ............... 
Wiedersum, Frederic P. Assocs., with Werner 
Seligmann & Assocs., Rehabilitation Center, 
Willard State Hospital, N.Y., Dec. ................ 
Wurster, Bernardi £ Emmons, Sacramento, 
Cal., site, Operation Breakthrough, Apr. ..... 
Yamasaki, Minoru, with Emery Roth £ Sons, 
World Trade Center, N.Y.C., May 
Young, John (Urban Deadline), preservation of 
Paterson; Nal Jan./Feb: a... 
Zickler, Leo, Operation Breakthrough, Apr. .... 


BOOKS 


American Architecture Since 1780: A Guide To 
The Styles, by Marcus Whiffen, Mar. ............ 
The Bauhaus: Weimar, Dessau, Berlin, Chi- 
cago, by Hans M. Wingler, rev. by Sibyl 
Moholy-Nagy, Jan./Feb. ..ooooooociccccccccccncconccinnnos 
The Future of the Future, by John McHale, rev. 
by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, Apr. ........... yx 
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62 


30 
58 


72 
50 


59 


19 


90 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY THROUGH DECEMBER, 1970 


Meaning in Architecture, edited by Charles 
Jencks and George Baird, rev. by Peter D. 
Eisenman, July/Aug. 

Motorways in London: Report of a Working 
Party, led by J. Michael Thomson, rev. by 
Shadrach Woods, Oct. 

New Directions in American Architecture, by 
Robert Stern, rev. by Thomas Schumacher, 
Mar. 

Passagen: A Building Type of the 19th Century, 
by Johann Freidrich Geist, rev. by Victor 
Gruen, May 

RSVP Cycles: Creative Processes in the Human 
Environment, by Lawrence Halprin, rev. by 
Grady Clay, Nov. 

Seven Museum of Modern Art Reprints, May 

A Single Society, Alternatives to Urban Apar- 
theid, by Donald Canty, rev. by Jack Rosen- 
thal, Apr. 

Villages in the Sun, Mediterranian Community 
Architecture, by Myron Goldfinger, rev. by 
Donald Watson, June ...=. 

Visual Thinking, by Rudolph Arnheim, rev. by 
Charles W. Rusch, May 


88 


74 


58 


84 


78 
89 


92 


76 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


The Case Against Percentages by Paul B. Far- 
rell, Jr., July/Aug. 
Legal Redress of Environmental Disruption, by 
Joseph L. Sax, May . ws 
Minorities in the Profession, June. 
New Government and industry partnership. for 
building housing, by David Pellish, July/Aug. 


COMMERCIAL 


Adirondack Mts., N.Y., gift shop, Interior Con- 
cept, designer, Dec. 
Cleopatra Restaurant, N.Y.C., Gamal El Zoghby, 
ECHE tee 
Design Research, Cambridge, Mass., Benjamin 
Thompson, archt., Mar. 
Drive-in Restaurant, Otome, Japan, Noriaki, 
Kurokawa & Assocs., archt., May ................ 
Feigen Gallery, N.Y.C., Hans Hollein, archt., 
with Baker & Blake; John Margolies, author, 
Jan./Feb. 
Frederick Glaser’s fashion beauty salon, Chi- 
An 
Ichi-Ban-Kan (“Omni-Rental-Store”), Tokyo, 
Japan，Minoru Takeyama Architect and the 
Collaborative, June ........... 
Knoll International Showroom, 
Aulenti, designer, July/Aug. ........... 
Sanders Motor Company, Raleigh, N. Car. 
Olsen Associates, archts., Oct. 


N.Y.C., Gae 


Steelcase showroom, Chicago, lIl., Warren 
Blatmer, A A 

CULTURAL 

Art Museum, Denver, Col., James Sudler 


Assocs., and Gio Ponti, archts., May ............ 
California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 
Cal., DeMars and Reay, archts., Roger 
Montgomery, author, Jan./Feb. ...................... 
Children's Art Gallery, St. Louis, Mo., Ansele- 
VICIUS/ RUDO, ¡ALAS ADE rica circa 
Federsee Museum, Bad Buchau, Germany, 
Manfred Lehmbruck, archt., Mar. ........... 
Feigen Gallery, N.Y.C., Hans Hollein and 
Baker & Blake, archts., John Margolies, 
author, Jan./Feb. 
Henry Street Settlement Arts Center, N.Y.C., 
Prentice & Chan, Ohlhausen, archts., Sept. 
Metropolitan Museum, N.Y.C., renovation and 
master plan, N.Y., Kevin Roche, John Dinke- 
loo and Assocs., archts. June ....... 
Paramount theater, N.Y.C., Carson, Lundin & 
Shaw, archts., Oct. 
Pennsylvania Hall, Philadelphia Civic Center, 
Pa., Davis, Poole & Sloan with McCormick, 


72 


50 
56 


58 


44 


Taylor & Assocs., archts., Paul O. Heyer, de- 
signor Mata ri abone 
St. Lawrence Centre for the Arts, Toronto, Can., 


Gordon S. Adamson & Assocs., archts., 
A E CS E EPA. 
San Francisco Art Institute, Cal., Paffard 


Keatinge Clay, archt., 
author, Jan PREG ona nds 

Sculpture Gallery, New Canaan, Conn., Philip 
Johnson, archt., Dec. 

Stone Auditorium, Cape Town, s. Africa, ‘Revel 
Fox, archt., July/Aug. ...... 

University of California Arts Center, Berkeley, 
Cal., Mario J. Ciampi, with Paul Reiter, 
Richard Jorasch and Ronald E. Wagner, 
archts., LS A IO MIR IR 

University of California Arts. Center, Berkeley, 
Cal., Mario J. Ciampi, with Paul Reiter, 
Richard Jorasch and Ronald E. Wagner, 
archts., Nov. 

Uptown Theater, Toronto; Mandali Shrachman 
and Marvin Giller, archts., Dec. ................... 

Zellerbach Hall £ Playhouse, Un. of California, 


Roger Montgomery, 


Berkeley, Cal., DeMars & Hardison (joint 
venture DeMars & Wells; Hardison & 
Komatsu), archts., Roger Montgomery, 
author, Apr. 


DESIGN THEORY 


Arcology of Paolo Soleri, Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, 
AUTOR MAY hr. 

Message as an Architectural Medium, Helmut 
C. Schulitz, author, May . 

Pattern Language, Center of Environmental 
Structure, Christopher Alexander, archt., 
Roger Montgomery, author, Jan./Feb. .......... 

Semantics of Architecture Machines, Nicholas 
Negroponte and Leon B. Groisser, authors, 
oT Many Rar E IE OS 


ECOLOGY 


The Connecticut River: 
Sept. . E 
Ecology and Environment; R. R "Bartelsmeyer, 
author. June Srresiusseressersengsiasean 
Legal Redress of Environmental 
Joseph L. Sax, author, May ...... 
New Environment of the South, Grady ‘Clay, 
author, Dec. z iras DA 


Priorities in Conflict, 


Disruption, 


EDUCATION 


Bard College dormitories, Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., Baker £ Blake, archts., Sept. 
Barrington College Physical Ed Building, Bar- 
rington, R.I, Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay 
Assocs., archts., Oct. ... St as 
Bowditch Middle School, Foster City, Cal., 
Porter-Jensen & Assocs., archts., June ......... 
California College of Arts & Crafts, Oakland, 
Cal., DeMars & Reay, archts., Roger Mont- 
gomery, author, Jan./Feb，..… 
Chicago Circle Campus Science and Engineer- 
ing South and Behavioral Science Center, 


Chicago, Ill., Skidmore, Owing & Merrill, 
archts, NOV. -we : 
City University Graduate Center Mall, N.Y.C., 
Carl J. Petrelli, archt., July/Aug. k 
Claremont College Science Building, Cal., 
Caudill, Rowlett & Scott, and Everett L. 
Tozier, archts., May ............ 


Emory Un., School of Nursing, Atlanta, Ga., 
Robert & Co., archts., July/Aug. . 


Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, 


Mass., William Kessler & Assocs., archts., 
的 Ronan ww 
Idaho State University stadium, | Pocatello, 
Idaho., Cedric M. Allen, archt., July/Aug. 


Korah Collegiate and Vocational School, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada, Craig, Zeidler & 
Strong, archts.,, June iaa 6 


VOLUMES 132 AND 133 


11 


80 


22 


64 


70 


44 


52 


38 


28 
48 
50 


42 


13 


86 


50 


77 


Latin School, Chicago, Ill., 
Assocs., archts., May . 
Macquarie University Union, Sydney, ‘Australia, 
Ancher, Mortlock, Murray & Woolley, archts., 
Nov. 
New Canaan Country School, Conn., 

Lindstrom & Assocs., archts., June .... i 

New York State Un. dorms, Oneonta, N.Y., 
Gueron & Lepp, archts., Dec. 

New York State Un. campus, Purchase, N.Y., 
Edward L. Barnes, master planner (other 
buildings by Johnson & Burgee, Venturi & 
Rauch, Paul Rudolph, Gunnar Birkerts, The 
Architects Collaborative, Gwathmey, Hender- 
son & Siegel, G. Pasanella), Nov. .... 

Oxford Center for Management Studies, Eng- 
land, Ahrends, Burton & Koralek archts., 
May re sid er dest 

Princeton Un.. Jadwin Hall, Princeton, N.J., 
Hugh Stubbins & Assocs., archts., July/Aug. 


Harry Weese & 


Gary 


Princeton Un., Fine Hall, Princeton, N.J., 
Warner, Burns, Toan & Lunde, archts., 
July/Aug. 


Princeton Un., Picepect! Canter, Princeton; N. J, 
Pietro Belluschi, consulting archt., Warren 
Platner, assoc. archt., June 

Regis College, science building, Weston, Mass., 
Sasaki, Dawson & DeMay, archts., Nov. . 

Rissho Un., Kumagaya campus, Tokyo, Japan, 
Maki & Assocs., archts., May . 5 4 

St. Andrews Un., Andrew Melville Hall, Scot- 
land, James Stirling, archt., James Stirling 
and Charles Jencks, authors, Sept. sss 

San Francisco Art Institute, Cal., Paffard 
Keatinge Clay, archt., Roger Montgomery, 
author, Jan/Feb: msm 

L. F. Smith Elementary School, Columbus, 
Ind., John M. Johansen, archt., Mar. 

Sonoma State College cafeteria, Rohnert Park, 
Cal., Marquis & Stoller, archts., Sept. .......... 

Southside Junior High, Columbus, Ind., Eliot 
Noyes, archt., Mar. 3 

Tropicarium, Un. of Tubingen, West ‘Germany, 
Hermann Blomeier, archt., Sept. ............ 

University of California student center, Berke- 
ley, Cal., DeMars & Hardison (Joint venture: 
DeMars & Wells, Hardison & Komatsu), 
archts., Roger Montgomery, author, Apr. 

University of Virginia, School of Architecture, 
Pietro Belluschi with Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay 
& Assocs. and Rawlings & Wilson, archts., 
Apr. A 

University of Wisconsin, ‘Academic Complex for 
Art and Art Education, History and Music 
and Elvehjem Art Center, Madison, Wis., 
Harry Weese & Assocs., archts., Nov. 

Warwick University, Math Research Center, 
England, Howell, Killick, Partridge & Amis, 
A arai 

Yale Health Center, New Haven, Conn., 
Westermann/Miller, archts., Apr. .................- 

Yale University Mathematics Building com- 
petition, New Haven, Conn., Venturi & 
Rauch, first prize winner; finalists: Van 
Slyck, Callison, Nelson; Marvin Verman, 
Yves Lepere, Paul Petit; Office of Fitzhugh 
Scott; John Fowler, John Paul McGowan., 
July/Aug. j 

Yale University Mathematics Building com- 
petition, New Haven, Conn., reader response, 
Oct. nes er wing AR nen ei 


GALLERIES 


Boston Granite, photos by Clemens Kalischer, 
June . 

Pennsylvania Station demolition, “drawings by 
Nicholas Schneider, Dec. .... 

Pueblos of the Four Corners, photos by William 
R. Current, Sept. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


Boston, Mass., Government Center Redevelop- 
ment Area Plazas, Kallmann & McKinnell, 


78 


58 


34 


40 


52 


52 


34 


50 


22 


28 


42 


13 


62 


64 


64 


60 


44 


with Campbell, & Aldrich and Lemessurier 
Assocs., archts., June .......... reger 
East Goshen, Penn., Town Hall, Philip Steel 
and Associates, archts., Sept. .. 
Marin County Civic Center, Hall of Justice, 
San Rafael, Cal., Taliesin Associated Archi- 
tects, Roger Montgomery, author, Dec. ........ 
Netherlands Congress Center, The Hague, 
Netherlands, J. J. P. Oud, archt., June 
Pennsylvania Hall, Philadelphia Civic Center, 
Penn., Davis, Poole & Sloan with McCormick, 
Taylor & Assocs., archts., Paul O. Heyer, 
designer, Mar. 
Post Office, Columbus, Ind., “Kevin Roche, John 
Dinkeloo Assocs., archts., Dec. .... i 
Thousand Oaks Civic Center, Cal., Robert 
Mason Houvener, archt., Jan./Feb. ................ 
Troop C. Headquarters, Missouri State High- 
way Patrol, Scott-Thompson, Archts., July/ 
Visitors Center, Great Falls Park, Va., 
Cooper & Assocs., archts., Dec. 


Kent 


HOTELS and MOTELS 


Caesar's Palace, addition and bar, Las Vegas, 
Nev., Melvin Grossman, Nov. ark 

Colonial Hilton Inn, Newport, R.I., Warner, 
Burns, Toan & Lunde, archts., Oct. ........ 

Holiday Inn, San Francisco, Cal., Clement Chen 
& Associates with John Carl Warnecke & 
Assocs., archts., Nov. 

Les Coquilles de L'Eau Vive, motel units, Raoir 
L’Etape, Alsace-Lorraine, France, Jan./Feb. . 


HOUSES 

Bahri house, Putnam Valley, N.Y., Youssef 
Bährl; ARCHIE A sae sacs aca. A 

Live-In vacation house, Steve Kimmel, de- 
signer, Sept. Ra 

O'Dome vacation house, ©. wm. Moss, archt., 
Mae iran rip 


Plastic Tube House, St. Gallen, Switzerland, 
Franz Ullrich Dutler, archt., May. 
Pool House, Port Washington, N.Y., 
Stewart Polshek, archt., May. Sl 
Booth & Nagle, 


James 


Remodeling, Chicago, Ill., 
archts: JUNE een BR 
Remodeling, Cobble Hill, Brooklyn, N.Y., 


Stanley and Laurie Maurer, archts., Sept. 
Rondo, prefab house, Casoni & Casoni, archts., 
Malle rn aio Roa 


HOUSING 


Bjarne Romnes Senior Citizens Housing Proj- 
ect, Madison, Wis., Herbert Fritz, archt., 
ABUL ROB so asi 

Banneker Homes, San Francisco, Cal., Joseph 
Esherick and Assocs., archts., July/Aug. .... 

Bard Haven Apartments, N.Y.C., Brown, Guen- 
ther, Battaglia, Galvin, archts., Oct. 

Concrete apartments, Munich, Germany, Ebert, 
Heldrich & Gramelsberger, archts., Oct. .. 

John Hancock Center, Chicago, Ill., Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, archts., July/Aug. .... 

Lima, Peru, housing competition, Christopher 
Alexander, archt; “Pattern Language” article 
by Roger Montgomery, Jan./Feb. sa 

New Government and Industry Partnership for 
Building More Housing, David Pellish, au- 
thor, July/Aug. 

New York State Urban Development: ‘Corp: 
housing technology program, Goody-Clancy 
Assocs. evaluation system, June. ..... 

Operation Breakthrough, 22 building systems 
selected by HUD, Apr. .......... r 

Oriental Gardens, New Haven, 
Rudolph, archt., Sept. ..... 

Rip van Winkle House, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
Herbert Fleisher Assocs. and Speyer and 
Dworkin, archts., Sept. .... 


Conn., Paul 


22 


46 


11 


36 


52 


36 


36 


52 


58 


Self-help housing for migrant workers, Calver- 
ton, Long Island, N.Y., Theodore Hammer, 
archt., Mar. 

Watchtower Bible & Tract Society Residence, 
Brooklyn Heights, N.Y., Ulrich Franzen £ 
Assocs., and A.L. Seiden, archts., Mar. . 

Westbeth Artists’ Housing, N.Y.C., Richard 
Meier, archt., Oct. . 


INDUSTRIAL 


Air conditioning plant, 
Inc., archts., Oct. 
Diestre plant, Zaragossa, Spain, Jose Rafael 

Moneo, archt., Apr. 
1.P.E. factory, Genoa, Italy, Renzo Piano, archt. 
Mar. E we a 
Monarch Machine Tool Company, Cortland, 
N.Y., William Downing Assocs., archts., July/ 
AUB se. arsch text 
Printing plant, ‘Mauritania, Georg Lippsmeier, 
e A > A A A 
TVA plants, Tenn., Ronald Wank, archt., an 
appreciation by Frederick Gutheim, Sept. 
Walton Steam Plant, Toronto, Ontario, Mathers 
& Haldenby, archts., June. 


Albany, N.Y., RTKL, 


LIBRARIES 


Georgetown Un. Library, Washington, D.C., 
John Carl Warnecke, archt., May. ................ 
Madden Hills Branch Library, Dayton, Ohio, 
Richard Levin Assocs., archt., July/Aug. ...... 
University of California Central Research Li- 


brary, San Diego, Cal., Wm. L. Pereira 
Assocs., archt., May. = 
Yeshiva Un. Library, N.Y.C., Armand Bartos 
Assocs., archts., Nov. E 
MEDICAL 


Capsules Replace Hospital Rooms, Wm. N. 


Breger,. archit, May: aciscsccasaspescantinsvorusantcnn' 
Community Health Center, Columbus, Ind., 
James Stewart Polshek, archt., May ............ F 
Hardenburgh Eye Clinic, Boulder, Col., Charles 
A. Haertliniz, arche, APR roma 
Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, 


Mass., Wm. Kessler £ Assocs., archts., Apr. 

Minesaki Hospital, Japan, Yoji Wanatabe, 
archt., May. .......... 

Rehabilitation Center, Central Islip State. Hos- 
pital, Central Islip, N.Y., Armand Bartos & 
Assocs., archts., Dec. 

Rehabilitation Center, Binghamton State Hos- 
pital, Binghamton, N.Y., James Baker and 
Peter Blake with Fudge and Underhill., Dec. 

Rehabilitation Center, Kings Park State Hos- 
pital, Kings Park., N.Y., Edgar Tafel, archt., 
DR. re 

Rehabilitation Center, Rochester State Hos- 
pital, Rochester, N.Y., Northrup, Kaelber & 
Kopf., Archts., Dec. 

Rehabilitation Center, Buffalo State Hospital, 
Buffalo, N.Y., Milstein, Wittek, Davis & 
ASSOCS.,, DGGE iaa ee 

Rehabilitation Center, Willard State ‘Hospital, 
Willard, N.Y., Werner Seligmann & Assocs., 
with Frederic P. Wiedersum Assocs., Dec. .. 

Rehabilitation Center, Bronx State Hospital, 
Bronx, N.Y., Gruzen & Partners, Dec. ........ 

Rehabilitation Center, Hudson River State 


Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Cadman & 
Droste; archtS. Dec. oiciecssccccesccsessescversnss 
Synanon Caves, Tomales Bay, Cal., “Kaplan & 


McLaughlin, archts., Roger Montgomery, au- 
MOR, NOV nica na it cin ARS 
Yale Un. Health Center, New Haven, Conn., 
Westermann/Miller/Assocs., archts., Apr. .... 


OFFICES 


Aetna Life and Casualty Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Welton Becket & Assocs., archts., 
June. 
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40 


44 
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64 


58 


56 


28 


32 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


52 


13 


Automation House, N.Y., Lehrecke & Tonetti, 
cul 7 AD OS. S 
Bank of Washington, Tacoma, Wash., Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill and Lea, Pearson & 
Richards, archts., NOW 
Burlington Industries Office, Greensboro, N. 
Car., A. G. Odell Jr. & Assocs., archts., Oct. 
Communications Workers of America Head- 
quarters, St. Louis, Mo., Anselevicius/Mont- 
gomery/Rupe, archts., July/Aug. .................. 
Computer Technology temporary air structure, 
England, Norman Foster, designer, Apr. .... 
First National Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass., 
Campbell, Aldrich & Nulty, archts., June. .... 
Forbes Inc., Wichita, Kan., Schaefer, Schirmer 
& Eflin, archts., Nov. 
Fuji Telecasting Co., Tokyo, Japan, Sculpture 
by Bukichi Inove, Apr. iicomocoooooccnonananccrananiónasos 
Harvard Business Review Bldg., Cambridge, 
Mass., Kubitz & Pepsi, archts., Dec. 
John Hancock Center, Chicago, IIl., Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, archts., July/Aug. ............ 


Joint Venture Offices, N.Y.C., Conklin & 
Kossank archts., (May: onda 
Lutheran Social Services office, Milwaukee, 


Wis., Wm. P. Wenzler & Assocs., archts., 
June. 
MacMillan Bloedel Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., Ca- 
nada, Erickson/Massey and Francis Donald- 
son, archts., John S. Margolies, author, 
Apr. 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Operations Cen- 
ter, N.Y.C., Carson, Lundin & Shaw, archts., 
Jan./Feb. 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Cortland, N.Y., Wm. 
Downing Associates, archts., July/Aug. .... 
Office towers, Barcelona, Spain, Jose Antonio 


ee 
SARP office, Warsaw, Poland., Bieniewski, 
Jozefowitz, Moldzynski, Przeradowski, 
机 


Sunkist Growers Inc., Sherman Oaks, Cal., 
Albert C. Martin & Assocs., Dec. 
Time Life Building, Chicago, Ill., Harry Weese 
SASEOCS:,, ACHES, GOPE sic. cse-secsaszacenecnsixensse 
Transamerica Corp., San Francisco, Cal., Wil- 
liam L. Pereira Assocs., archt., Alvin Zelver, 
author, Jan./Feb. 
U.S. Steel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Harrison & Abramo- 
WE 
Mass., 


Wellington Management Co., Boston, 
Prentice & Chan, archts., Mar. P : 

World Trade Center, N.Y., Minoru Yamasaki 
and Emery Roth & Sons, archts., May .... 

PLANNING 

Arcology of Paolo Soleri, Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, 
CIEE NAV: carton Rites 


Baltimore, Md., Center Plaza, Charles Center, 
RTKL Inc., archts., June. 

Boston, Mass., Copley Square, Sasaki, 
DeMay Assocs., archts., Oct. 48 

Boston, Mass., Government Center Redevelop- 
ment Area Plazas, Kallmann & McKinnell 
with Campbell, & Aldrich and Lemessurier 
Assocs., archts., June. 

“City As A Threatened Ecosystem”, Stephen 
F. Williams, author, Sept. 

Frankfurt, Germany, Nordwest-Zentrum, ‘Apel 
& Beckert, archts., Becker, Eng., Liselotte 
and O. M. Ungers, authors, Oct. 


Dawson, 


Model Cities, David Stoloff, author, Jan/Feb. 

New Environment of the South, Grady Clay, au- 
thor, Dec. 

“New Towns Are Our Mandate for Urban In- 

and Robert 


novations”, Sumner Myers 
Schwartz, authors, June. .. 
New York City, Harlem River project, Davis, 
Brody & Assocs. and M. Paul Friedberg, 
archts., Mar. . 
Paterson, N.J., plan for renewal, 
and Urban Deadline, archts., 
field-Taylor, author, Jan./Feb. ................. j 
Portland, Ore., Auditorium Forecourt Fountain, 
Lawrence Halprin & Assocs., archts., Oct. .... 


John Young 
Adele Chat- 
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11 


56 


Zoning in New York, Raquel Ramati of Urban 
Design Group, Nov. 
Zoning: The New Battleground, 
Funnye, author, May. 


Clarence 


PROFILES 


Abrams, Charles, obituary, Louise Cooper 
Campbell, author; Apr. ii 
Bel Geddes, Norman the restless genius, 
Arthur J. Pulos, author, July/Aug. ........ ees 
Pelli, Cesar, “Public Architect”, (Victor Gruen 
Assocs.), Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, author, Mar. 
Wank, Roland, obituary, Frederick Gutheim, 
author, SOPE siii ra aaron 


RECREATION 
Barrington College Physical Ed. Building Bar- 
rington, R.I., Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay 


Assocs., archts., Oct. 
Cincinnati Hamilton County Sports Stadium, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Heery and  Heery— 
Alexander & Rothschild, associated archts., 


O O ens 
Coliseum and Convention Center, New Haven, 

Conn., Kevin Roche, John Dinkeloo & 

A "DER MAS eN 


Expo '70, Osaka, Japan, Kenzo Tange, master 
planner, Mar. 5 
Expo '70, Osaka, Japan, “Takara: ‘Group Build- 
ing, Noriaki Kurokawa, archt., Robin Boyd, 
author, Mar sisiran AnA Ean SEA 
Expo '70, Osaka, Japan, report of many pavi- 
Dora ADA ainia dia ce 
Expo '70, Osaka, Japan, IBM Pavilion, Pulliam, 
Matthews and Assocs., archts., June. ........ 
Expo '70, Osaka, Japan, U.S. Pavilion and 
possible future uses of inflated structures, 
Davis, Brody, Chermayeff, Geismar, de- 
Harak & Assocs., archts., Sept. .... 
Idaho State Un. Stadium, Pocatello, 
Cedric. M. Allen, arch., July/Aug. 
Monte Carlo entertainment center competi- 
tion, Archigram Group, archts., June. 
Olympics 1972, Munich, stadium, May. ........ 
Olympics 1972, Munich, stadium roof, Gunter 


Idaho, 


Behnisch & Partners with Frei Otto and 
Leon Hardt and Andra, engs., Oct. .............. 
Ontario Pavilion, Toronto, Canada, Craig, 


Zeidler & Strong, archts., Oct. 
Playground, Queens, N.Y., Richard G. Stein & 
Assocs., archts., Apr. . 
Toms River Country Club, N.J., 
Losi, archt., Mar. 
Visitors Center, Great Falls Park, Va 
Cooper & Assocs., Dec. 


Paul Fortune 
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RELIGIOUS 


Barn renovation, Ill., Rowe, Pa John- 
son, archts., May. . : 
Cologne church, Germany, G. Rasch and Win- 
fried Wolsky, archts., Nov. 
Ecumenical Center, Rotterdam, Gerrit Rietveld, 
van Dillen and van Tricht., archts., May. ...... 
Episcopal St. Clare of Assisi Mission, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., David W. Osler, archt., May. .. 
Park Avenue Synagogue, N.Y.C., Conklin & 
Rossant, archts., May. 
Rockwood Cemetery, Jewish Memorial, Sydney, 
Australia, Harry Seidler & Assocs., archts., 
Nov. 


Roman Catholic Church of St. Anthony 
Wildegg, Switzerland, Justus Dahinden, 
archt., June. 


St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco, Cal., Mc- 
Sweeney, Ryan & Lee, archts., Dec. ............ 
St. Paul’s Lutheran church, Sarasota, Fla., 
Victor A. Lundy. archt., July/Aug. ................ 
St. Verena, Friedrichshafen, Germany, Hans 
Kammerer, Walter Beltz and Hans-Ulrich 
Schroeder, archts., Jan./Feb. 
Trinity Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo., Smith 
& Entzeroth, archts., Apr. 
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62 


62 
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42 


58 


42 


32 


30 
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RESEARCH LABS 


Avco Everett Research Lab, Everett, Mass., 
Peirce and Pierce, archts., June. ................ 
California State Technical College solar obser- 
vation station, Big Bear Lake, Cal., Hon- 
nold, Reibsamen & Rex, archts., Apr. ........ 
Observatory, Augustana College, Rock Island, 
lll., Parkhurst, Appier, Maroff, Mogler, 
A A A en: 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Brookhaven 
National Labs, Upton, N.Y., lecture halls, 
Max O. Urbahn Assocs., archt., Jan./Feb. ... 


TECHNOLOGY 


Asbestos: construction uses linked to cancer 
Dec: ren 

Capsules Replace Hospital Rooms, William N. 
Breger, archt., May. cono... 


Computer Firm Programs Structural Design 

Analysis, Omnidata Inc., engs., Oct. ............ 
Elevators: plastic, Sept. . NN 
Elevators: tandem, Cosentini Assocs., engs., 
Inflated structure: Computer Technology’s 


temporary office, England, Norman Foster, 
O A A MO IA 
Inflated dam, Sunbury, Pa., N.M. Imbertson & 
Assocs., engs., May. ............. 
Inflated greenhouse, Wooster, Ohio, May. . 
Inflated structure: US Pavilion, Osaka, Japan, 
Davis, Brody, Chermayeff, Geismar, de 
Harak & assocs., archts., Sept. as 
Isolation Technique for Earthquake Shock, 
Marc S. Caspe, eng., Apr. ua 
Lighting: “Percepta”, James Griffith and lan 
Lawin: SARE DER. een io 
Operation Breakthrough, 22 building systems 
selected by HUD, Apr. sse 
New towns are our mandate for urban innova- 
tions, Sumner Myers and Robert Schwartz, 
BIENOTE, MU ron rn 
New government and industry partnership for 
building more housing, David Pellish, author, 
July/Aug. 
New York State Urban Development. Corp, 
(David Pellish) housing technology program, 
evaluation system, Goody-Clancy Assocs., 
E A week, aa) EEE nae at 
Rotopark, computerized underground as 
system, July/Aug. 
Sanitary Landfill for Parks, New York State, 
A Rs 
Semantics of Architecture Machines, Nicholas 
Negroponte and Leon B. Groisser, authors, 
(9 o Ean eekcneav ee 


TRANSPORTATION 

BOAC Passenger terminal, Kennedy Airport, 
N.Y., Collins, Melvin, Ward & Partners, 
A A 


Bus terminal, Preston, England, Building De- 
sign Partnership, archts., May. 

Eads Bridge, St. Louis, Mo., proposals for 
preservation and conversion, James Bock, 
archt., Jan./Feb. ..... A 

Ecology and Environment, R. R. Bartelsmeyer 
(U.S. Public Roads), author, June. a 

Kansas City International Airport tower, Mo., 
Kivett & Myers, archts., Oct. 

Marine Passenger Terminal, Miami, Fla., David 
Volkert & Assocs. and John Andrews & 
Assocs., archts., Mar. Pr 

New towns are our mandate for urban innova- 
tions, Sumner Myers and Robert Schwartz, 
authors, June. 

North terminal piers, Logan "Airport, “Boston, 
Mass., Kubitz & Pepi, archts., Apr. Hr 

People Movers, Expo '70, Osaka, Japan, Apr. 

Pirelli auto testing tower, Vizzola, Italy, Jan/ 
A A A E ES 

Rotopark, computer controlled “underground 
parking system, July/Aug. 
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The Nassif Building—housing 6500 
employees of the Department of 
Transportation—contains 128,000 
square yards of carpet. All with pile 
of 100% Antron* nylon. 

The operating partners of David 
Nassif Associates explained why they 
specified ''Antron”. "Cleaning is the 
whole game. Carpeting is less costly 
to maintain than tile. 

"We knew there would be no dura- 
bility problem with nylon, so we were 
primarily concerned with economi- 
cally maintaining the appearance level 
of the carpet. A maintenance saving 
would enhance our return on invest- 
ment, so 'Antron' was chosen for its 
soil-hiding ability. 


"We are confident that we made the 
right decision.” 

David Nassif Associates believe 
“Antron’’ was the right choice for 
them. It probably is right for the job 
you're working on now. There is a 
broad variety of carpet styles in 
“Antron” now available. Let us know 
what you're planning. We'll put you 
in contact with carpet mills that can 
solve your problems with a carpet of 
“Antron” 
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Better things for better living 
.. through chemistry 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle 220 


* Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 


Building: The Nassif Building, Washington, D. C. 
Owner: David Nassif Associates 
Tenant: The Department of Transportation 
Architect: Edward Durell Stone 
Carpet: Pile of 100% Antron® nylon 
Engineering Consulting Firm: 

Universal Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Maintenance: Dynaclean Maintenance Company 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Eden Park/Carpet Fibers, Box 15638-AF 
Wilmington, Delaware 19898 


Please send contract brochures describing Antron®. 
Name. 
Firm 


Address. 


SMITH 


Dramatize your new building in an unusual 
way! Design it around Smith CURVEWALL. 
The scope of possibilities is limitless. 
CURVEWALL insulated metal panels afford 
a new dimension in building design. The deep 
flutes of the individual panels, 18 or 24” wide, 
give a bold, vertical columnar look to your 
walls. Smith CURVEWALL panels are avail- 
able in aluminum, galvanized steel or alumi- 


...a bold new profile 


nized steel. They can be color-coated with 
one of Smith’s durable finishes and coatings 
in a wide selection of'architecturally-pleasing 
colors. And CURVEWALL is compatible with 
other building components of masonry or 
glass, or even with other metal panel profiles. 
For full details and specifications on new 
Smith CURVEWALL panels, consult your 
Sweet's Architectural File. Or write direct. 


ELWIN G. SMITH & COMPANY, INC. Pittsburgh, Pa. 15201 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Bermingham & Prosser Co.. 


Hillside, Illinois 


Designers: The Mead 
Corporation, Corporate 
Engineering Department, 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


General Contractor: 
Miller-Davis Company. 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


Frostwood Marlite answers the growing 


demand for light-tone woodgrains. 
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This new Marlite decorator pattern is 
Yorktile, a fresh addition to any interior. 


Marlite gives you 80 ways to 
be more creative with walls. 


Next time you need a really fresh 
and different wall idea, take a look 
at Marlite. 

This beautiful line of soilproof 
paneling includes more than 80 


different textures, colors and designs. 


And now Marlite is completely 
color-coordinated —so you can pick 
a solid color to blend perfectly 


with any pattern or design. 

Marlite also offers Fire-Test Panels, 
a special line with low flame-spread 
ratings to meet building-code 
requirements. 

So when you need walls that save 
on installation and stay like new 
for years, remember Marlite. One 
name for 80 ways to be creative. See 
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New Linen Stripe Marlite stays like new 
for years, thanks to a baked plastic finish. 


RER 
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Marlite Tapestry has the rich texture of 
fine fabric, but won’t tear or peel. 


your building materials dealer or 
write Marlite Division of Masonite 
Corporation, Dept. 1207, Dover, Ohio 


44622. 
.Marlite 


plastic-finished paneling 


Marlite is a registered trademark of Masonite Corporation 


MASONITE 


CORPORATION 


